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Farm Bepartment. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his farm 
at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as the MIcHI- 
GAN FARMER Experiment Farm. All correspond- 
ence for this department should be sent to Climax. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 











CUT OUT THE RYE. 

In riding across the State this week we 
find many farmers doing this work in their 
fields of wheat. That is right; make a 
thorough job of it. 

If you have a neighbor who has not 
tackled this job by the time this issue 
reaches you, go over and tackle him, for 
two reasons: He evidently does not take 
the FARMER, so extend the compliments 
of this paper to him, in the form of a 
“sample copy,” and ask him to subscribe. 

Then explain to him the necessity of 
immediately clipping off the heads of rye 
that tower above his wheat. Thus you 
may “kill two birds with one 


roadside, fastened to a post, tree, or on a 
fence, so that the carrier is not obliged to 
alight, when out with a horse and cart. 
When riding a bicycle it necessitates dis- 
mounting, and is a restful change. The 
picture shows the style of mail sack fur- 
nished by the postoffice department, and is 
similar to those used by city carriers. 


The sack hangs at one side, suspended by 
a shoulder strap,and 30 or 40 pounds of mail 
offers no impediment in wheeling over 
“good roads.”’ 


Almost any day the carriers find farmers, 
their wives or children out ‘“‘watching for 
the mail to come.’ Their coming is eager- 
ly looked for, as only those who have en- 
joyed this service can appreciate and 
understand. Our own children are shown 





in the picture, watching the carrier per- 
form his part of the job, after which there 
is often some lively work to see which one 
can first get the bundle of mail to carry 
into the house. 





We understand the experiment of rur 


We cannot answer this question, except 
that we do not believe any 12-foot windmill, 
with even a four-inch siphon pump, could 
remove that amount of surface water 
quickly enough from your land to prevent 
irreparable damage to any crops that may 
be growing thereon. 

If you must raise the water 22 feet, in our 
opinion, it would cost you more than the 
land is worth, in these times. However, 
we are not expert enough to give ycu infor- 
mation on this point. Should advise you to 
apply to some local engineer or expert in 
hydrostatics. 

BEST FERTILIZER FOR CORN. 
J.G. Burnett, Oceana Co., Mich., writes: 


I have taken the FARMER for about two 
years andI think I could not get along 
without it. No farmer in this State should 
be without it. I desire some information 
and have delayed asking in hopes someone 
would help me out without asking. 

What is the best and cheapest fertilizer 
for corn. 

A good rule to put in practice, when 








wanted, and without waiting is, “Ifjyou 


for the Michigan Farmer. 
RYE AS A CROP FOR FORAGE AND 
FERTLLIZER. 


After failing two years in succession in 
gettiog a seeding of clover on a field of 
twenty acres, I concluded I would try rye 
as a fertilizer, a crop that never fails. The 
lot was sand, with a slight mixture of 
gravel. 

The spring of 1889 I planted the field to 
corn and harvested about fifty baskets of 
ears to the acre. 

Sept. 5th and 6th., I sowed rye broadcast 





among the standing corn, at the rate of 
one and one-half bushels to the acre. 
Cultivated itin with a spring-tooth culti- 
vator. It wasa very dry fall, and the rye 
made small growth. Pastured it some. 
The following spring, April 18th., I turn- 
ed on 70 ewes with young lambs. Let 
them pasture day times and kept them 
housed at night. Fed the sheep a little hay 
and grain and they all d id well. 
May ist., I turned in twelve head of 
horned cattle and five horses. 
The stock all did well, and 








stone,” and show that you 





love your neighbor as well 
(?) as yourself. 

Friend F. E. Strong, of 
Calhoun Co., Mich., writes as 
follows along this line: 

I took a trip through tbree 
townships this week, and find 
nearly every wheat field has 
more or less ryein it. Ifthe 
farmers fail to cut the rye 
out, it will surely lessen the 
market value of their wheat 
10 cents per bushel. Give the 
warning, and make it strong. 
RURAL MAIL DELIVERY AND 

GOOD ROADS. 


Both must go _ together. 
Daily delivery cannot be made 
practicable every day in the 
year without a good roadbed, 
and one that can be depended 
on at all times. 

Raral delivery is coming, 
under certain conditions; and 
one of the first questions to 
be asked, when the expedi- 
ency of a delivery from a 
certain office is investigated, 
will be, ‘‘are the roads in a 
condition to make the daily 
delivery practicable?” 

Rural mail delivery from 
Climax postoffice continues to 
be an unqualified success, 
viewed from almost any standpoint. Nearly 
every farmer is enthusiastic over the serv- 
ice, and urges its permanent continuance. 

But little change in details bas taken 
place since our last report wher delivery map 
was published in thesecolumns. Thereare 
two carriers, and both have used bicycles 
ever since the roads settled, commencing 
April ist. 

The picture on this page shows our car- 
rier, L. A. Clark, delivering the M'cHIGAN 
FARMER mail at our farm office. Our mail 
box isin front and at one side of the lawn. 


The picture was taken by our friend F. 
Hodgman, a valued FARMER correspond- 
ent, and shows the southeast corner of the 
house and side lawn. The grass had not 
been cut, and the clover shows in the 
Picture, 

The carrier had just completed a 26-mile 
rideon his wheel, occupying about three 
and one-half hours’ time. He alights at 
each mail box where he delivers the mail, 
first taking out any letters or other matter 
that has been deposited for mailing. 


Every farmer along the route has a box 
Somewhat similar to the one shown in the 





Picture. These boxes are located by the 
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RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY STATION. 


delivery is to be extended another year. 
Forty-four States, one office in each State, 
have now tried the experiment for six 
months, or longer, and the report from 
each State is very encouraging. We are 
confident that rural delivery, where and 
when expedient, will surely come. 

Scores of letters from readers of the 
FARMER have recently reached us, asking 
how the “rural delivery was working.” 
The picture and these notes will answer all 
inquiries, so far. 

Education, agitation and organization 
must be our chief aids {n our mental, moral 
or physical improvement, as a class, and it 
takes a long time, in some instances, to 
effect a valued reformation. We must 
have better roads and rural mail delivery, 
but are we ready for these improvements? 
Or must the work of agitation and educa- 
tion be carried on by a few, for a long time 
yet, before the desired results of progressive 
farmers may be attained? 

DRAINING A MARSH. 


Can I drain a marsh of three acres con- 
tainiag about a foot of water at present, all 
rainfall? Water will be raised 22 feet. Will 
a 12-foot wheel do the work quick enough, 





using & oeanen siphon ae <4 


Barry Co., Mich. . H. FORD. 


don’t see what you want, ask for it im- 
mediately.” 

The FARMER appreciates your apprecia- 
tion for it, and thanks you for the compli- 
ment. Ifonly every farmer in the State 
was a reader of the FARMER the millenni- 
um would arrive several weeks sooner. 
Fact. 

Our best and cheapest fertilizer for grow- 
ing corn has been barnyard manure and 
clover. Let others report. 

A GOOD CORN CROP. 

R. D. Stephens, of Genesee county, tells 
of his last year’s corn crop, in the following 
note: 

“T saw, in your issue of June 5th, friend 
Snover’sreportof his last year’s crop of corn. 
I think I had-a good yield last year also. [ 
drilled in 24 acres, and got 3,400 bushels of | 
corn and 60 loads of cornstalks. I drilled 
four acres of it 28 inches apart, and got 180 


bushels per acre. I have drilled in my corn 
for nine seasons.”’ 


Mr. Stephens must have had his soil in 
good shape, and with the abundance of 
moisture had last season, it is not surpris- 
ing that the strong lands of Genesee gave a 
good account of themselves. Mr.Stephens’ 
big flock of sheep were undoubtedly a con- 


‘| vested the rye. 





siderable factor in growing that big corn 
crop. 


the rye grew very much faster 
than the stock could feed it 
down. 

Commenced plowing the 
rye under May 17th, for a 
bee; crop of corn. Used a chain 
e2*24| and jointeronthe plow. The 
g@7-\| rye had commenced heading 

: It made a good mulch, 
Sseégete| and we finished planting the 
#4 field to corn May 26th. 

The corn came up very 
quickly and made a rapid 
growth. There was a large 
growth of stalks, but not a 
very gocd yield of corn. I 
think it was on account of the 
very hot dry weather in 
1] August, when the ears were 
forming. It yielded about 
forty baskets to the acre. 
Aug. 25th and 26th, I sowed 
the same field to rye among 
the standing corn. That was 
also a dry fall. Pastured the 
rye some in the fall and again 
in the following spring. 

May 28th, 1891, we com- 
menced plowing the rye under 
for a crop of wheat. lt was 
mostly headed out and three 
or four feet higr. Septemter 
7th and 8th I sowed the field 
to wheat of the Poole variety. 

The following spring I seeded the field to 
clover and had a good stand. July 1892 IE 
harvested the wheat and had a heavy 
growth of straw. Wheat yielded 24 bush- 
els to the acre, machine measure. Rye did 
not come up among wheat. The season of 
1893 we cut a heavy crop of clover. That 
fallit was all destroyed by dry weather, 
and the grub. 

The season of 1894 I planted the same 
field to corn and harvested about fifty 
bushels to the acre. Sowed it again to rye 
the last of August, and it made a better 
growth than any previous fall. The last of 
October I turned on 145 sheep, and let them 
pasture until December 26. They kept in 
good condition. 

Commenced pasturing the next spring as 
soon as the frost was out of the ground. 
Turned the stock out May 15th, and har- 
Had twenty bushels to the 
acre. Plowed the field after harvest,drilled 
in rye August 8th and 9th, five pecks to the 
acre. Itcameup very quickly and made 
excellent pasture last fall. 

The past six years I have harvested from 
this field three crops of corn, one of wheat, 
one of clover and one of rye. All the fer- 
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tilizer I used was the two crops of rye plow- 
ed under, and I think the land is in as good 
a state of cultivation asit was six years ago. 
{. Lenawee Co., Mich. J. W. DEWEY. 

{This article was written some time ago, 
and its perusal will remind many at this 
time, when so much rye is to be seen grow- 
ing high above the wheat, that rye is all 
right in its place. 

So far as we are concerned, we never 
wish to grow another crop of rye for the 
grain. We partly harvested our first crop 
last year, consisting of a little over two 
acres. [tis not all harvested yet, and we 
fear will not be for s»me time to come. 

Under proper conditions rye is often very 
valuable for a forage crop, or possibly for 
turning under, though we should plow un- 
der before it began to head out. 

Once more we wish to urge all our 
brother farmers to go into their fields of 
wheat and eut out every stalk of rye that 
can be found. It will pay to do this, and 
you will surely lose by neglecting this 
matter.—Eb. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A PRACTICAL CISTERN. 





In a recent issue the Editor asks how to 
build acistern. We have two on our farm 
in constant use. One is in the cellar and is 
used for soft water. The other Is outside, 
and is used as a reservoir for well water to 
supply the tanks at the barn. 

The former is a sixty-barrel cistern. The 
greater part is below the cellar bottom. It 
is dug out on the clay soi! in the desired 
shape and the cement applied directly to 
the clay sides of the cistern. The cistern 
comes about three feet above the cellar bot- 
tom; the partition is composed of brick, 
thoroughly cemented on theinside. This 
cistern has been in active use for the past 
thirty or more years,and is yet in first-class 
order. 

The second cistern, to which the writer 
referred, is constructed in much the same 
manner; it differs only in being adapted to 
outdoor weather. The bottom construction 
is much the same as the first described. It 
scutout of the clay, and the sides thor- 
oughly plastered with cement. 

The top is arched over. The mode of 
making the arch is very simple. Cut down 
the sides of the cistern proper to the depth 
of about three and a half feet, producing a 
shoulder of about fourinches. Let this be 
the base of the arch. From here begin 
your arch and bring it gradually over to 
the center, leaving a man-hole of about two 
feet in diameter and two feet below thesur- 
face of the ground. 

From here brick up the sides of the man- 
hole to the surface, leaving a flange of two 
inches or more at the bottom for a cover. 

By being careful, the brickwork can be 
done without the aid of a frame. The brick- 
work is comented the same as the lower 
part. 

Cement suitable for this purpose can be 
made verv easily by using two parts com- 
mon building sand to every part common 
cement. We used the Buffalo brand. 

In building a cistern, providing you do 
not use a filter, it will be found very con- 
venient to put a medium-sized stone, witha 
level surface, in the bottom, and cement 
about it,making it a part of the bottom. It 
will be found very convenient when clean- 
ing, as it gives one a good footing while at 
work. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

SurawassEE Co. Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CISTERN CONSTRUCTION. 





In answer-to J. B. Wellemeyer, inquiring 
how to build a cistern, will say that I built 
one a few years ago that gives good satis- 
faction. 

Mine is six feet in diameter and eight 
feet deep. Have not been out of water but 
once, and then when it was cleaned out, 
although we have had several dry seasons. 

It is bricked up from the bottom, brick 
being laid on edge, with stone lime mortar. 
Commenced the arch over three feet below 
the surface of the ground. Had the black- 
smith make an iron hoop twenty inches in 
‘diameter for the opening. 

The curb is built of brick, high enough 
to be even with under side of platform. I 
filled up over the arch with dirt, and 
banked up to the top of the curb. Inside is 
plastered all over up to the top of the curb 
with water lime mortar. Used one part of 
lime to one ofsifted sand. M.M. JoHNSON. 

OAaKLanpD Cc., Mich. 

{Your method of construction is very 
‘similar to ourown. We used a heavy iron 
ring, made out of an old wagon tire, to in- 
ert in the top of the brick arch for the last 
ayer of brick to rest against. 

The curb is of sewer pipe, twenty-four 
inches in diameter and twenty inches high. 
The opening, or inside diameter of the iron 
ring. is twenty inches, and thus we have a 
two-inch flange with a heavy cover resting 
on it. On top of the curb is another cover. 
This makes the cistern easily accessible 
and perfectly safe.— Ep. [ 


By the useof low down wheels the wagon 
for loading has been brought to a conveni- 
ent height. The steel, broad-tired whee's 
with oval, staggered spokes are considered 
by all first-class farmers to be the very best 
and most practical wheel now in use. One 
of the very best ones is made by The 
Electric Wheel Co., of Quincy, Ill., whose 
ad. you will find on another page. Write 
them for full particulars and prices on any 
sized wheel. Please mention this paper in 
writing them. 





A USEFUL HAY RACK. 





At this season of the year we look around 
us to see if we have all the tools necessary 
to do a successful job of harvesting the hay 
and grain crops. 

Some of us will find ourselves with a 
broken half-dilapidated hay rack,almost, if 
not altogether, beyond repair. Ot course, 
this calls for a new hay rack, which is 
almost a total necessity on the farm, and 
you will never regret it if you build a good 
one while about it. 

I have had one in use for the past four 

ears, which I find very handy and which 
as given good satisfaction, and I might 
say isin as good condition as when made. 
























HAY RACK. 


In the illustration the sills, A A, are 2x7 
and 15 feet in length. Cross-benches, B B, 
on sills are 2x4 and 3 ft. 5in. long or to suit 
width of your wagon. These are bolted 
onto sills as in engraving, using 10-in.bolts, 
putting them in from under side of sill with 
nut on top of cross-hench. ‘Lhese bolts you 
will find are an inch too short to reach 
through, but are countersunk an inch be- 
neath and a small nail driven through the 
hole crosswise to prevent loss of bolts 
should a nut work off as they are apt to do. 
The nuts are on top where they can be 
seen. The corresponding cross-benches, C 
C, on wings are 3 ft. 6 in. in length and 
made of 2x4 stuff. These are cut, as shown 
in engraving, to slide on over sills and fit 
under the boards on center of rack. These 
boards are 1x6and cutright length to reach, 
as shown in cut of rack. 
The side boards or wings are the same 
length as the sil!s and 1x6 stuff. These are 
bolted and nailed to benches C C. 
The end ladders can readily be made after 
the rack is ready to fasten together. Will 
say that ladders on my rack are five feet 
high and back ladder is arranged with a 
loose iron pin to boom the load on at any 
desired hight. 
The holes at D Dinside wings are made 
for purpose of hinging wings onto main 
frame of rack, and correspond with holes 
in cross-benches B B, where a %-inch bolt 
5 inches in length fastens them together 
and is itself held in place with a key 
through it. This makes a combination 
rack which by attaching endgates and 
tight board floor can be used to haul hogs, 
tile, pumpkins, etc., and by placing a few 
boards on side wings a large load of corn in 
the earcan be hauled As I have always 
hauled a great deal of feed each winter I 
detach the sides, place it on a sled and 
make a very good feed rack of it, upon 
— to haul feed from the field to the 
arn. 

My rack is all made of red elm and paint- 
ed with two coats of oil and Venetian red, 
which makes quite a durable paint for farm 
tools, and better by adding a few pounds of 
white lead. A rack of this kind will be 
found very convenient upon the farm, and 
Iassure youl would not trade it and go 
back to the old platform rack. 

GEO. W. BROWN. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
WOOD ASHES ON POTATO GROUND. 


We purpose spreading wood ashes on our 
potato field after the planting is done or 
just before. These ashes will then become 
thoroughly mixed with the soil by the after 
cultivation. 

The same field has had a fair coat of 
barnyard manure which bas been turned 
under to the depth of six inches. Will not 
the application of ashes tend to liberate 
the ammoniain the stable manure, and 
thus be a loss instead of a gain? 

Does the application of stable manure pro- 
duce scabby potatoes? JOHN H. COMFORT. 

Newayeo Co., Mich. 


[A moderate application of manure some- 








times does no harm, though it is not gener- 
ally advisable. Who has tried spreading 
ashes as suggested, and with what results? 
—Ep.] 


IDIOTIC ROAD WORK. 








Jos. E. Wing’s remarks on laying out 
roads remind me of what my father used to 
say. He said men did not know half so 
much about laying out roads as a cow, for 
men would go right straight over a hill, 
while the cow would go around it on level 
grade. 

I have always lived within a short dis- 
tance of the old “Catskill turnpike,’’ which 
was laid out nearly or quite one hundred 
years ago. I do not know the extreme 
western terminus, but somewhere in west- 
ern New York. I have driven over it from 
Ithaca to the extreme eastern limit of Dele- 
ware county, and found it a remarkably 
Straight road. As one reached the hight of 
one hill, away in the distance, directly 
abead, perhaps two or four miles, the road 
could be seen going over the top of the next 
highest hill. 

I have often wondered at this, but a wri- 
ter in one of our local papers, referring to 
this same road, said the surveyors who 
selected the route wereordered to make the 
line as straight as possible, regardless of 
hills. As this turnpike for many years was 
the only line of communication between 
the western and central counties of this 
state, with Catskill on the Hudson,and was 
crowded with teams and baggage wagons, 
it is readily seen that the waste of energy 
in climbing hills was something enormous. 

Toere was at least a show of an excuse 
for these grades at that time, for the early 
settlers found the whole country a forest, 
and first clearings were made on highest 
points. This was of course where houses 
were built, and as in Ohio, the roads came 
to the houses. But what shall we say of 
the manner in which road work has been 
performed during all these years? The al- 
most universal custom has been that each 
land owner was assessed so many days’ 
work on his district and expected to work 
it out with team, plow and scraper. The 
better to illustrate the lack of wisdom 
shown in locating these roads, I will give a 
sketch of our road district No. 23. As will 
be seen (see Fig.1) our road leaves the main 
stage road, S R, at a right angle; coming 
east some 100 rods, it turns a square corner 
nearly in front of our house, D, bottom of 
cut, and runs due north, (up is north), 
thence again due east, then diagonally. 
From our house, D, bottom of cut, to the 
next corner, there is a sharp grade. Had 
the road been laid out along the stream the 
grade would have been easy and far less 
road to make. This folly in laying out 
roads is bad enough, but how can we ex- 
cuse the criminal waste of labor expended 
each year? 

I do not plead guilty to this, for there are 
only two of us to do the work, and we have 
a system of ourown, and as we have the 
road to travel we not only putin our time, 

but try to make our work count. Nearly 
the entire distance this road passes through 
what we term moist meadow land. There 
is a southern slope, consequently we have 
dug a deep ditch along the north side of the 
road deep enough to carry off all surface 
water, and not allow any to find its way in- 
to the road. Our main road work now con- 
sists in going over the road early in spring 
as soon asthe ground is sufficiently dried, 
and give it a thorough harrowing—using a 
spring-tooth harrow. This fills all the ruts, 
and any stones brought to the surface are 
raked into piles with a garden rake and 
drawn to some low or soft placein the road 
and covered. This gives us a regular ‘‘trot- 
ting course” allsummer. Thisis our way, 
and it is a success. Parties riding over it 
pronounce it the best piece of road around. 
But how is work done generally? Road- 
makers are now generally used, and this is 
the plan of work: Teams are set to plow- 
ing from one to three furrows on each side 
of the road the whole length of the beat. 
This is generally done the day before the 
road worker starts. Then three teams are 
puton, and stones, mud, dirt or gravel, 
whatever comes, are drawn into the middle 
of the road. As about the same amount of 
soil is taken from each side, the result is a 
very shallow ditch on the upper side to 
carry off the water while whe lower side 
shoves towards the bank, and becomes any- 
thing but a safe road in winter. Thus far 
there is not so much occasion for criticism, 
except that the upper ditch is left too shal- 
low to carry the water, which in a month 
or two finds its way into the wheel tracks. 

But what do you imagine the next per- 
formance is? I am ashamed to admit that 
here in the Empire state men will be such 
idiots, but itis truth, and what is done on 
one stretch of road is duplicated ad infint- 
tum. Generally the public are allowed to 
pick their way over or around the boulders 
for from one to three weeks after the road 
machine has done its work, so as to allow 
all the loose stone to get on top. Thenmen 
or boys (it matters little which, they all do 
the same thing) are set to work with rakes 
or hoes, and these stones, little and big, are 
carefully deposited in the bottom of the 
ditches, and the man who does it congratu- 
lates himself that they are out of the way 
for a year at least. 

For a short time we have a good road, 
but I have seen this done and in less than 
one month’s time, the ditch which was too 
shallow to begin with was so completely ob- 
structed by the stones that after one or two 
heavy rains the water found its way into 
the road, and then came a heavy rain and 
the entire labor of the year was lost, and 
the traveling public was compelled to ride 





over rough washed-out roads during the 
remainder of the year. In June, 1893, my 








wife and I were riding along over a rn 
that years ago used to be kept in BM ces 
condition, simply because the roadbed was 
raised toa suflicient hight and good deep 
ditches on either side kept open. 
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For a year or two this piece of road had 
been rooted over by the road worker, but 
noditch left. At the time we rode over it a 
young fellow—a sort of half-wit—was 
throwing out the loose stone, and I noticed 
he took pains to place every one in the 
ditch. I stopped my horse and said to him: 

‘John, why do you place every stone in 
the ditch so carefully.” “I dunno, I sup- 
posed that was the piace for them.” The 
place for them sure enough; the poor boy 
wes not to blame, for he had never seen 
anything else done. I told my wife we 
would note results. In less than two 
months there came a heavy rain, and it 
only needed a few minutes’ time to com- 
pletely clog the ditch and the whole volume 
of water was thrown —* the road, and 
the entire roadbed for half a mile or more 
completely ruined. I am not condemning 
the road worker. Solong as wecan have 
nothing better than dirt roads, they are the 
best implement we have in use if properly 
managed. 

But perhaps I had better stop, for when I 
see intelligent farmers who, if crossing a 
piece of meadow happen to see a stone as 
large as a goose egg, will pick it up and 
carry it twenty-five rods and deposit it in 
some out of the way place, where the mow- 
ing machine can never find it, and see the 
same man throw all the loose stone direct- 
ly in the ditch to undo all he and the others 
have done, not only, but be right in the 
way of next season’s road work, I—I just 
find myself getting mad, that’s all. 

Cannot such abnominable work te so 
thoroughly exposed through our farm 
journals that those who aré guilty will 
change their ways through very shame if 
nothing else. J. D. SMITH. 
DELAWARE Co., N. Y. 

At this time of year when farmers are 
doing their road work and repairing (?) the 
roads, nearly everybody is interested in this 
matter. Friend Smith expresses the senti- 
ment of the average progressive farmer, in 
the above article, and everybody should 
read it. 

During the last two weeks we haveridden 
over 50 or 60 miles of country roads in four 
different counties, and noted the manner of 
doing road work. On many ‘‘boats”’ tho 
track has been skillfully graded with the 
road machine. Even where poor material 
was depended upon,the track is left in better 
condition than on other beats where, with 
good material, the road grader has made a 
horrible mess of it. 

With recent road operations fresh in our 
minds it is a good time to carefully think 
over what we have seen and heard regard- 
ing the building and maintenance of good 
roads. Keep up the agitation, and im- 
provements will surely come. We farmers 
can do far better work than we have done, 
eo increasing our taxes either.— 

D 
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A Little Sufferer 


Face, Wands and Arms Covered With 
Scrofulous Humor—How a Cure 
Was Effected. 

‘When five years old my little boy had 
scrofula on his-face, hands and arms. It 
appeared in the form of red pimples which 
would fester, break open and run and 
then scab over. They caused in- 
tense itching and the little sufferer had to 
be watched continually. We became 
alarmed at his condition. My _ wife’s 
moiher had had scrofula and the only 
midicine which had helped her was 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. We decided to give 
it to our boy and we noted an improve- 
ment in his case very soon. After giving 
him four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the humor had all been driven out of his 
lood and it has never returned.” WIL- 
LIAM BARTz, 416 South Williams Street, 
South Bend, Indiana. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


s 
parilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists, $1; 
six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


THE CHARTER GAS AND GASOLINE 
STATIONARY ENGINES 


114 to 35 actual H. P. 
STERLING TRACTION ENGINES 
18 and 22 actual H. P. 


STERLING PORTABLE ENGINES 
to 18 actual H. 








are purely vegetable, reliable, 
beneficial. 25 cents. 
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= Charter Gas Engine Co, 
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Hive Stock. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 








Within the past month several inquiries 
have reached this office regarding Ayrshire 
cattle. Two have wished to purchase ani- 
mals of this breed to start a herd, the 
others wanted to know something of their 
history and individual characteristics. 
The first queries have been answered by 
mail, and the latter we propose to answer 
this week. To give those interested a good 
idea of the breed, we have had an illustra- 
tion made from a photograph of a noted 
cow owned in Scotland. It may be said, by 
way of introduction, that while Ayrshires 
in this country resemble the cut on this 
page in general conformation, they are 
nearly always of a darker color, the red 
and white being in irregular patches, the 


red predominating, and sometimes these 
patches of red are quite dark in color, 
which is said to be the result of using some 
Galloway blood at an early day to give 
them a smoother and more symmetrical 
form. However this may be, the light- 
colored cows seem to be regarded with the 
most favor in Scotland, their native home. 
The natural colors of the breed are yellow- 
ish red, dark red shading to black, and 
white, disposed in large patches or in small 
spots, asin thecut. In conformation the 
breed is more symmetrical than any other 
of the noted —. breeds, and the cows 
fatten quite readily when dried and fed off. 
It is a larger breed than the Jersey or 
Guernsey, but smaller than the Holstein. 
It is long bodied, and generally has 
straight top and bottom lines. The 
hind quarter is straighter and better 
filled than in other dairy breeds, the 
udder not so largely developed as 
in the Holstein, but well shaped 
and extending well forward along the 
belly. The milk veins are generally 
well developed. The breed is hardy, and 
the manner in which the thrifty Scotch 
dairy farmers have held to it under all cir- 
cumstances, shows that it must have true 
merit to sustain its popularity. Probably 
no other breed is better suited to the re- 
quirements of those who want a good 
family cow, of quiet disposition, which will 
give an abundance of milk quite rich 
enough for family use, than the Ayrshire. 
It has long been held that the milk of the 
Ayrshire contains better proportions of fat 
and casein for family use than any other. 
It does not contain as much butter fat as 
that of the Jersey and Guernsey, but more 
than the Holstein. Jersey milk is too rich 
for family use unskimmed, especially for 
children, and the skimmed milk is too 
watery. This makes them unsatisfactory 
as family cows while really superior to 
other breeds where butter making is what 
they are kept for. 

In regard to the history of the Ayrshire 
but little is known. The work of develop- 
ing the breed has been done by the general 
farmer. No names of great breeders who 
have made the breed and themselves noted 
by their work in developing its good quali- 
ties and making them known to the world, 
are associated with the history of the 
Ayrshire. It is a product of evolution,and, 
like Eh | it ‘“‘jest growed.’’ However, 
the Scotch dairy farmers, working wholly 
for an animal suited to their pe- 
culiar conditions and requirements 
in western Scotland, have succeeded 
in developing a breed that is as strong inits 
characteristics, and breeds as true as any 
other in existence. There has not beenany 
attempt in their native home to boom the 
breed by testing individuals and publish- 
ing records of their performance. But we 
find a few instances where the breed has 
been on trial with other breeds in Ayr, and 
one cow produced 28 Ibs. 12 oz. of milk at a 
single milking, and the butter yield for a 
week was 15 lbs. Another cow gave 30 lbs. 
of milk at a single milking, but her butter 
yield was slightly below the one first men- 
tioned. The lightest average milking of 
any cow in the test was one that averaged 
24 Ibs. 50z. per milking, and whose butter 
yield was over 11 lbs. per week. A British 
writer interested in agriculture, speaking of 
the Ayrshire, says: ‘Many cows, when in 
their best condition and well fed, will yield 
three gallons ef milk per day for three 
months, and produce a total of from 500 to 
700 gallons per cow per year; 600 gallons per 
cow per year has been considered an aver- 
age on good farms. The proportion of milk 
to butter and cheese, the standard recogniz- 
ed in Ayrshire, is about (in British imperial 
gallons) 2'4 gallons of milk to one pound of 
cheese. ‘ne average weight of a gallon of 
milk is 10 lbs. 8 oz.” This would require 26 
Ibs. of milk to a pound of butter, not a high 
average by any means, but a fair one for 
cheese—1014 Ibs., although some Jersey 
cows’ milk has given a much higher ratio. 

In disposition the Ayrshire cow leaves 
nothing to be desired. She can be made 
@ pet, and is always easily managed, taking 
a strong liking for localities, afid preferring 
to stay where she is acquainted. The bulls 
are also quieter than most others, and are 
quite large in proportion to the cows. We 
Saw one exhibited in Canada, and weighed 
on a public scale, that showed a weight of 
2,380 lbs. when under four years of age. 
The meat of the Ayrshire is of good quali- 
ty and the steer calves, raised on skim 
milk, always show fine growth. All calves 
are taken away from the cow when a few 
- old—as soon as the milk is good—and 
fed on skimmed milk, into which a spoonful 
or two of ofl or oatmeal is stirred after be- 


ing mixed with hot water. The usual ' 


way is to take a tablespoonful of oil 


meal, mix it with hot water until it forms a 
fairly thick porridge, and then stir it into 
the skimmed milk, which has been previ- 
ously warmed so that it will be as near the 
temperature of new milk as possible when 
it reaches the calf. This will be sufficient 
for the first few days, and then the amount 
of meal must be gradually increased as the 
requirements of the calf indicate. Taking 
the calves away from the cow as early as 
possible is regarded as necessary to develop 
and maintain her milking qualities. 

There are only two small herds of Ayr- 
shires in this State that we know of; but 
there are a number in the eastern States— 
New York, Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
There is a herd register published, with 
headquarters in Vermont. 


——<t- 


CORN AND BACON-ARE THEY IR- 
RECONCILABLE? 








A Canadian journal, Farm and Fireside, 
publishes a discussion between members 
of the parliamentary committee on agricul- 
ture, regarding the use of corn as a food for 
hogs. It is apparent that the average 
Canadian has a strong prejudice against 
corn in this connection, and fears its use 
will injure the reputation of Canadian 
bacon and lower its price. The report of 
the meeting of the committee referred to is 
as follows: 

At a meeting of the committee on agricul- 
ture on Friday, a letter was read trom Mr. 
J. L. Payne, complaining of the inferior 
quality of beef so!d in Ottawa, and sug- 
gesting that the meat supply of our cities 
would form a field for useful and popular 
inquriy by the committee. A communica- 
tion was also read from the Wm. Davies 
Company, Ltd., pork packers, of Toronto, 
as follows: 

ToRONTO, May 28. 

DEAR Sizr.—From a report in the Mail 
and Empire of Thursday last, we note that 
there appears to be considerable difference 
of opinion among the members of your 
committee as to the value of corn-fed pork 
as compared with the grain or pea-fed 
article. Weenclose you a copy of a letter, 
which we have obtained insertion in the 
papers of this city and neighborhood, 
which will serve to show the result of an 
experience. and where we stand in the 
matter. Kindly lay this letter before your 
committee and oblige. 


day for discussing this matter if they de- 
sired to ventilate the suggestion. 


The discussion is of value to hog feeders 
from two points—the opinion of a firm en- 
gaged in curing bacon for export,and of the 
ditferent members of the committee. It 
also brings out thestrong prejudiceof the 
Canadians against corn. Of the men who 


engaged in the discussion, Mr. McMillan we 
know to bea very successful farmer and 
feeder, a very practical man who would not 
allow his prejudices to interfere with his 
business interests. His statement of the 
result of the tests carried on at Guelph 
Agricultural College by Prof. Robertson 
shows very conclusively that the firm of 
bacon curers mentioned above, which has 
undertaken to instruct Canadian farmers 
not only how they must feed their animals 
but also the particular breed they must 
raise, are so thoroughly prejudiced regard- 
ing the use of corn as to render them very 
unsafe advisers. We do not care how close- 
ly Canadian feeders follow their advice, for 
that is a matter which concerns themselves 
more than anyone else. We would point 
out, however, the statements of Mr. Mc- 
Millan as worthy of the attention of those 
who are feeding hogs. He points out what 
we have always known to be a fact—that a 
diet largely of peas makes a soft and oily 
pork, and it must ba supplemented with 
oats or barley or the hogs will not produce 
a good quality of meat. For hardening the 
fat, and giving the lean a good color, noth- 
ing canbe grown that is equal to good 
sound corn. Let the Canadians boycott it 
entirely if they choose,the loss is their own. 
But a Strictly corn diet will not make good 
bacon or good pork either. If the young 
hogs are allowed access to a clover pasture, 
and fed all the farm wastes—such as 
skimmed milk, grain screenings, small 
potatoes, cull apples and other fruits, with 
a feed of old corn once a day, or a slop 
made from bran and middlings, and given 
a good range for exercise, they will grow 
just the style of carcass to suit a bacon 
curer, and when finished off with a few 
weeks heavier feeding of corn, will go into 
market in prime condition. Nothing will 
finish up a bog like corn, and put him into 
better condition for shipping with the 
least possible shrinkage. 

Pea-fed pork Is soft; the color is not so 
good as ina corn-fed hog, and in cooking 
the shrinkage is much better. Peas are 
good where corn can not be grown success- 





fully, and it is a peculiarity that these two 





Accompanying this communication was 
a letter from the company warning 
Canadian feeders against supplementing 
whey with the corn given to hogs, on the 
ground that it produced a kind of bacon 
which Englishmen abhor. 

Dr. Sproule offered some remarks on the 
subject mentioned in the Davies Company’s 
letter. He said he was not present at the 
meeting of the committee when the sub- 
ject of feeding hogs with corn was dis- 
cussed, but he understood that some 
members argued that such feed could not 
possibly deteriorate the quality of our 
bacon for the English market. He could 
not comprehend how anyone could 
hold such an opinion in view of the plain 
and specific information given to the com- 
mittee a few years ago by Professor Rob- 
ertson. On that occasion it was clearly 
shown by the dairy commissioner that 
Canadian bacon enjoyed an advantage in 
the British market over the product of the 
United States farmer because it was not 
produced from hogs fed with corn. Cana- 
dian bacon, it was shown was, on that 
account, able to command a readier sale 
and realized a higher price. He was glad 
that the Davies Company had sent this 
information to the committee, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the more it was 
disseminated among the farmers the better 
it would be for the Canadian pork and 
bacon trade in the future. 

Mr.McMillan took issue with Dr Sproule. 
He asserted that experiments made at 
Guelph College some years since showed 
that corn produced pork more cheaply than 
peas. There was less shrinkage also, and 
the color of the lean meat was better, and a 
gentleman told him within the last couple 
of weeks that he had been conversing with 
Mr. Davies, of Toronto, upon this subject, 
and the latter said he did not like pork fed 
entirely upon corn, but that mixed with 
ae grains it made one of the best possible 
eeds. 

Dr. Sproule declared that there was no 
disputing the fact that feeding with corn 
caused a deterioration fn the quality of 
pork. It was a matter upon which the 
pork-packers all over the country agreed. 

Mr. Cargill wished to take part in the 
discussion, but the chairman ruled that the 





AYRSHIRE COW, FULLY MATURED. 
| crops never do well under similar condi- 
' tions. 





Where corn succeeds the pea does 
not flourish, but where climatic conditions 
are not favorable to corn, the pea is gener- 
ally certain to do well. The Canadians 
use the pea as we do corn, and so long as 
we can get the latter it is useless to bother 
with the former. But we can get some 
pointers from the above discussion which 
will be of value to every hog feeder. We 
are not in the corn belt, and should not 
grow lard hogs. The bacon hog is peculiar- 
ly adapted to Michigan’s natural condi- 
tions and system of agriculture, and no 
other style of hog can be produced more 
cheaply or sell better in the market. 





GROWING “SPRING” LAMBS. 





A Colorado correspondent of a Chicago 
daily paper tells how spring lambs are 
grown in the great west. One of the trade 
secrets, the correspondent says, is that in 
many instances a lamb has seen two 
springs instead of one. Heis born fate in 
one spring, and is refrigerated, cooked and 
eaten early in the second. His age is not 
great enough to spoil his quality in the 
least, although the ten or twelve months of 
his life have been crammed full of experi- 
ence and adventure. More than 150,000 of 
the spring lambs which Chicago will send 
out this year were fattened in Northern 
Colorado, and the history of one of these 
meek little fellows is full of incident and 
movement. He probably was born in New 
Mexico or Arizonia and had to be taught to 
know kis mother from a melon cactus or a 
sheep dog. Nature has left him as igno- 
rant on these points as is an incnbator 
chicken, and the big herd into which he 
was born had to be broken up into little 
ones so that he and his fellows could get 
acquainted with their mothers and their 
mothers with them. When this bit of 
rather elementary kindergarten instruction 
was completed he made one of a large herd 
and spent a very hot summer learning the 
things, which, besides milk, are good for 
young lambs too eat. He pricked his nose 
on the cacti and sometimes carried away 
the little bunches of thorns on the end of 
his nose. When he returned to luncheon at 
mother’s these thorns irritated his parent 





| singrces: > ig were altogether irregular, and 
e could allow no furtherremarks. He 
suggested that the committee fix a special 


and obliged her to discipline him and teach 
him sense. Then he learned how to lie 


down under a mesquite or cat’s claw bush 

without tearing his wool, and he learned 

that while shepherd dogs are very terrible, 

they are not nearly as bad as coyotes and 

bob cats. Having survived the heat and 
dangers of range life, and having learned 
to live without his mother, he and his fel- 

lows are ready for another experience. At 
six months old he fs sold for $1 and with his 
fellows is driven to a railroad station. 

Then, with much shouting and barking and 
with terrifying noises from the engines, 

they are huddled into double-deck palace 

stock cars. When they object and try to 
stop in the stock yards chute—and when it 
seems as though nothing but physical force 
will move them either way—a shepherd dog 
is introduced into the space behind him. 
“Speak, but don’t bite,” says the master of 
the dog, and at his bark, which they have 
all their lives been accustomed to run away 
from, the little fellows plunge forward as 
fast as their four rather stiff legs can carry 
them. They travel by special train, 225 to 
the car, and sometimes twenty cars to the 
train. It has to be an important passenger 
train tbat will not be sidetracked to let 
them go by without delay. With much 
clanking and jolting they whirl through 
clouds of alkali dust away from the land of 
the giant cactus to the land of barley and 
alfalfa. When it gets too hot their train 
stops by a water tank and a hose is turned 
on them with most refreshing results. 
Their destination is likely to be some point 
near Fort Collins in Northern Colorado. 

The lambs, on being unloaded from the 

trains,are sold to the ranchers at from $1.40 
to $1.70 a head, the importer usually re- 
serving a large bunch to feed himself. An 
individual rancher will sometimes feed as 
as many as 5,000, though from 500 to 2,000 
is the size of the average flock. The 150,000 
head that were fed this winter in Northern 
Colorado were distributed among about 100 
ranchers. On being driven ‘thome” the 
lambs are first ir to prevent scab, 
and this most unpleasant process for the 
animals is again repeated four weeks later. 
So solicitous is the State about the health 
of migrating sheep that an agent of the 
State veterinarian inspects them all, and 
‘trail sheep” are not allowed to come into 
the State. «By the rancher, who has now 
bought him, the lamb is regarded merely 
as a machine for converting alfafa hay 
into mutton. Such hay inthis section is 
even a worse drug in the market than 
wheat has recently been. It is cheaply 
produced on irrigated land, as cheap water 
ean be used in raising it—that is, water at 
times of the year when water is relatively 
plentiful and when other crops do not need 
it. The hay looks like very heavy and 
green clover hay, and is highly fattening 
in its properties. Hogs can be kept and in 
a way fattened upon it, though “alfalfa 
hams” are not of the best. The hay, if 
sold for cash, has not usually brought more 
than $2 a ton of late, and at this rate it is 
a decidedly unprofitable crop. The lamb 
lends himself to the rancher’s designs with 
enthusiasm,eating alfalfa assiduously. He 
is kept in an open corral, the dry and open 
winters making sheds unnecessary. The 
thermometer may chance to go15 degrees 
below zero at times, but his natural ear 
muffs and leggings are equal to the emer- 
gency, for the ground is dry under his feet 
and the sky almost constantly clear above 
his back. Even when snow falls it is a 
kind of dry stuff that disappears without 
melting or making things wet. Cheap alfal- 
fa and “the glorious climate of Colorado” 
are the two things that give this section 
its great adrelative advantage in the 
work of lamb fattening. During the six 
months that he stays with the feeders the 
fifty- pound lamb eats about 400 pounds of 
alfalfa and about 125 pounds of corn. Some 
corn—which has been shipped in—is com- 
monly saved by beginning the process of 
“graining” with barley. At the end of this 
systematic stuffing the lamb is a fat and 
happy young sheep, weighing 80 to 100 
pounds. Not only has he increased thus in 
weight, but every pound of his little carcass 
has increased by half in value. If he brings 
five cents a pound or over his owner has 
done well on him, getting from $4 to $10 a 
ton for the hay which has thus been con- 
verted into mutton. 

From early spring until the early summer 
the lambs are being shipped to Chicago, go- 
ing by trainloads. Improved cars, fast 
time and all modern conveniences are 
offered almost as profusely to get the lambs 
over a given road as to secure tourist travel 
later in the season. So well are they 
treated that sometimes there is hardly any 
“shrinkage”; that is, they reach Chicago 
weighing as much as when they left the 
feeding pens. At Chicago a lot of things 
happen the lamb and he emerges from his 
experience there nicely ‘dressed’ in the 
technical sense of the term. Thenceforth he 
travels in a refrigerator-car a long but 
speedy journey to some well-provided table, 





Mr. L. N. O_msrep, of Ionia Co., who 
was one of the first farmers to invest in 


Oxford Downs in this State, sends us the 
following item regarding a ram lamb. 
“While marking my lambs to-day, June 
7th, I weighed one of my Oxford Down ram 
lambs, and he tipped the beam at 99 lbs, 
He was dropped the last day of February, 
making him 99 days old. He had been con- 
fined all day without food or water, and 
has never received more than ordinary field 
care.” There is no doubt of the quick 
growth of the Oxfords. That has been 
their distinguishing characteristic ever 
since the breed was first known. A 99-lb.@ 
lamb at 99 days old is a good one, and 
makes a record that will be hard to beat. 








PECIAL SALE of Chester 

Whites, at CassValley farm. 
Lot of fall and spring pigs,dan- 
dies, at 24 their value. Write 
to-day and secure a bargain. 
2 registered aged boars cheap. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich, 
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THE COTSWOLD. 


This week we give an illustration of a 
Cotswold ram, with a short history and 
description of this well known breed. It is 
probably the best known of any of the 
English long-wool breeds in this country, 
its importation beginning at an early 
period in the history of American agricul- 
ture. The origin of the breed dates beyond 
any record, although in its improved form 
it became known at about the same time 


or a little after the Leicester. In fact it is 
claimed by some that rams of the latter 
breed were a factor in its improvement. If 
so, all traces of Leicester blood have since 
been bred out, for the fleece, which is the 
surest to retain any peculiarities of a 
breed, is so distinct in the Cotswold, and is 
reproduced in its progeny so regularly, that 
a cross of the Cotswold ram can be traced 
for several generations even in the most 
antagonistic breed, such as the Merino. 
The breed gets its name from the Cotswold 
Hills, in Gloucestershire, England, and its 
early environment points out unerringly 
the situation in which it will do best. 

It belongs to a rolling hilly country, free 
from marsh or lowlands, with good pas- 
tures of rather short sweet grasses. It is 
of the largest size and very rapid growth, 
hence must have generous feeding. The 
pasture field must be reinforced by roots 
and meal. There is no use of a poor and 
shiftless farmer attempting to keep a flock 
of Cotswolds. Their most valuable char- 
acteristics come from good feeding as well 
as good breeding, and it must be kept up or 
they will certainly prove a great disap- 
pointment. Individually the Cotswold is a 
sheep of handsome proportions. He has a 
well shaped head covered with a long fore- 
lock, which the owner disposes in long 
spiral curls covering the face frequently 
below the eyes. It has a very straight 
broad back, with straight bottom line, and 
very deep quarters. When gripped at the 
shoulder by the connoisseur the hand closes 
upon a good depth of flesh, through which 
the shoulder blades can be barely felt. It 
is the same way when the hind leg is grip- 
ed. The flesh comes well down to the hock, 
the flesh being well packed on the inside of 
the thighs,and giving agrand leg of mutton 
of the largestsize. The fleece is a pure white 
lustre wool, averaging eight to ten inches 
in length, andthe staple is wavy and hand- 
some. Under the glass a peculiar dark vein 





runs through the center of the fibre, and 
this characteristic seems peculiar to the 
Cotswold. We remember, quite a number 
of years ago, getting a fibre of wool from an 
American-bred Rambouillet ram examined 
under a microscope because we felt sure it 
contained outside blood. An inspection 
showed that at least one cross of the Cots- 
wold had been used in the flock. Fibres 
from imported Rambouillets showed no 
trace of this peculiar marking, showing 
clearly that the cross had been made in this 
country. Further search into the history 
of the flock proved the potency of the Cots- 
wold, and the right of this so-called Ram- 
bouillet toa Cotswold mark in its fleece. 
Asasheep tocross upon other breeds we 
should not recommend the use of the Cots- 
wold except upon other large breeds. 
With the Merino the cross is too radical, 
the ewes having difficulty in lambing, 
and not giving a sufficiency of milk for 
the lamb. Then the ewe is used up after 
bearing about two lambs. Of course there 
will be exceptions to this, and some flock 
owners will declare they have no difficulty 
of the kinds referred to; but we have seen 
some and heard of many instances. The 
Cotswold ram is frequently used upon 
grade Down ewes to give a quicker growing 
lamb, andin this way has proved useful. 

The Cotswold cross in the Oxford Down 
was a prime factor in giving it some of its 
most valuable characteristics. 

It is well toremember that the Cotswold 
is a product of the highest agriculture; 
that his usefulness is in connection with 
generous feeding and good care, and that 
to maintain his best characteristics he 
must be handled in the manner which has 
developed them. On the half-cleared farm 
or the western ranch the Cotswold has no 
place. Tbe cultivated farm near the large 
city, upon high rolling land, with pure 
water and good pasture, is the place for 
which he is best adapted, and where he 
will afford his owner the most profit, and 

e therefore the most pleasure. 





Mr. Henry WARD, of Ponti c,has closed 
up his feeding operations for the season, 
shipping about 2,000 ewes and lambs to his 
ranch in Crawford connty. He has handled 


‘about 30,000 head. Next season’s feeding 
will be confined to western and southwest- 


THE SCIENCE OF STOCK FEEDING. 





The value of any feeding stuff depends 
on its composition, its digestibility, and 
whether the food is of a character to have 
the animal relish it or not. A feeding stuff 
may show on analysis to be very nutritious, 
but it may be so indigestible that animals 
could not assimilate it thoroughly. And 
again,a material may be easily digested,and 
its composition may show it to be highly 
nutritious, but if it is unpalatable the ani- 
mals will not relish or thrive on it. The food 


of stock must contain mineral matter, prin- 
cipally phosphate of lime.for the purpose of 








A COTSWOLD RAM, 


building up the bones or framework of the 
animal,and supplying the wear and tear; ni- 
trogenized or flesh-forming material, such 
as gluten, legumen and casein, for building 
up the animal flesh; fatty matter for sup- 
plying the fat to the system and maintain- 
ing the animal heat; heat-giving sub- 
stances, such as sugar and starch, which, 
in the absence of oily matter, ory the 
fatin addition to supporting the heat of 
the body; woody or indigestible fibre, and 
water. The value of a feeding stuff de- 
pends on the relative proportions in which 
these classes of substances exist in it, 
taking also into account the other condi- 
tions already named. For instance, the 
more flesh-forming material and the less 
woody fibre and water the feeding contains 
the more valuable It is. The woody fibre is 
useful only in assisting digestion; it 
causes the food to be more thoroughly 
masticated, and it distends the stomach, 
which is necessary to enable it to secrete 
its juices and to perform its proper func- 
tions. It shoulda be mentioned that good 
shelter for stock is equivalent to extra food 
—or food is economized by having the 
animals well housed, as when exposed the 
natural heat of the system will have to be 
maintained by the food which would other- 
wise go to build up the fat of the bedy. 
Animals, therefore, which are comfortably 
housed do not require food so rich in heat- 
giving and fatty matter as those which are 
exposed to the severity of the weather. 
In horned cattle it is remarkable that 
the alimentary canal or digestive apparatus 
is much longer than in the horse, the ex- 
planation being that as the later is fed on 
more nutritious food it requires less mas- 
tication, and consequently passes more 
rapidly through the system. 





FULLY MATURED. 
STOCK NOTES. 





AUSTRALIAN flocks are said to be suffer- 
ing severely from drouth, and -the losses 
have been heavy. 


IN this issue W. Bingham, of Verncn, of- 
fers to supply lambs in any number for fall 
feeding, and also registered Shropshires ot 
fine breeding and good quality. See his ad. 
in another column. 


Tue demand on export cattle continues 
good, and, owing to the scarcity of matured 
cattle of good quality, prices for the best 
grades are well sustained. 


A MINNESOTA mar claims to have saved 
the farmers of that state $3,000,000a year 
by teaching them that the hog is the great- 
est mortgage lifter in the country, and that 
no hog should ever live to see Christmas. 
It costs $3 to winter a hog, and his plan is 
to kill early in the winter and keep the 
corn for market. 


Ir is doubtless fortunate for the sheep- 
men of the United States that Australia is 
so far removed from the principal markets 
of the world, for its annual production of 
wool is estimated at 675,000,000 Ibs, or 28 
per cent of all the wool grown. At the 
present time that country is said to have 
120,000,000 sheep, or 20 per cent of all the 
sheep on the earth. Over there it is said 
they have about 30 sheep for each inhabi- 
tant. In this country we have about two 
persons for every sheep. 


A WESTERN Stock circular recently pub- 
lished the following: We handled, Satur- 
day last, for Geo. R. Wilson, of Nevada, a 
load of prime lambs (shorn) of his own 
raising and feeding that averaged 122 lbs 
and sold at $5 per 100 Ibs., the top price of 
the season for clipped western lambs. 
They were bought for the Glasgow market 
and will furnish some decidedly good eat- 
ing for British epicures. The lambs were 
bred by Mr. ilson from_ high grade 
Cotswold bucks and French Merino range 
ewes, and shipped last fall to Rocky Ford, 
Col., where (and at Ordway on the Boston 
farm) they were fed grain and alfalfa, 
making an average gain ot between 55 and 
60 per head during the time they were 
so fed. 





ern sheep, and no nativesheep handled. 


IN regard to milk fever, Robert McAdam, 
of Rome, N, Y., a veteran dairyman, writes 


as follows: This very fatal disease was to 
me a dreaded enemy as well as to others 
who had cows coming in during flush pas- 
tures, notwithstanding the preventive 
measures mentioned by Dr. Greenwood. 
Three years ago an old friend of mine, 
Hugh Taylor, of Kaimshill, Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, told me that he had learned of an 
almost certain cure for milk fever, if taken 
in time, viz., half-pound doses of carbonate 
of soda in tepid water, drenched every two 
hours as soon as milk secretion is seen to 
fail, and continue until it is restored. I 
have the most implicit confidence in Mr. 
Taylor’s statement. He supplies several 
thousand (late calving) cows annually to 
cow-keepers in large cities, and these most- 
ly come in upon his home premises; and 
what was once a dread and heavy loss to 
him is now only trifling from the use of 
carbonate of soda. I hope this informa- 
tion may benefit some dairyman. 
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eo . digestion, if it is to do . 
PABST 

MALT EXTRACT, ) 


; 

| for a weak, sick body should be 
} 

} 

} 

| The “‘BEST”’ Tonic 


| is strengthening food in its ) 
most soluble form, combined } 
, with extract of the hop, a gen- j 
» tle, natural, nerve tonic, which ) 
) soothes irritation and pain, and { 
} induces rest and sleep. It is the’ N 
best strengthener for worn-out Y 
{ nature. ) 

Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. ) 
rr bottle, or 12 for $2.50. ) 














one-half section of land, all fenced, in Newaygo Co., 
Mich. Lies 44% miles from alive town; is well watered 
by a never failing brook. Address 

J. M. STONE, Bridgeton, Mich. 


op FEED ror PROFIT? 
W rules sin tiv 
SI d 





‘o Fl 
if 1 cent is spent in 


Send 25 cents to 
Mfg. Oo., 100 Fair- 
mount pet pe a 
oney if cow is not : fenirics Neen 
duplicate 1¢ and 80 gallon orders in 1896 t. an over 


Trial gal. $1 15; lasts3 cowsaseason. Agents wanted. 


Sheepmen 


“You will have health- 
ier sheep, more and better 
wool if you use Chloro- 4 
Naptholeum Dip. Kills # 
all ticks and lice, cures 
scab and foot-rot, cleans & 
and increases the growth 
of the wool. yy 


Chloro-Naptholeum & 


{3 a perfectly harmless antisep- 
tic, insecticide, disinfectant, 
ant most effective stock remedy 
known. 1 gallon sent freight 
pid unon receipt of $1.50. gm 
Aqents Wanted. 

WEST DISINFECTING CO., 
206 & 208 E. 57th St., New York. 


2355 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 




















Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


J ¥. & H. W. ENGLISH. Clarksvilie, Mich., oreed 
¢ ersof registered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


M. CHASE. Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
¢ Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale 815 each. 
























OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oak1 
J breeders of Scotch bred Shorihorns: Pee suet g 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheer 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES toreh'stoce "aureus 





LLER, Birmingham, Mich. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


prise winning herd. 
ow. Terms easy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—JERSEY BULL CALF, 


Combining Mercury blood 9 lines, through 
ancestors as Pedro, sweepstakes bull at World's Fair 
Chicago; Ramapo, Eurotas, Europa, etc. Stoke Pogis 
5 lines, through such as Ida’s Rioter of St. Lambert, 
Ida’s Stoke Pogis, Ida of St. L., Matilda 4th, etc. Tor’ 
mentor 3 lines, and other blue bloods. A rare chance 
to get @ valuable bull at a reasonable price. 

Address } EK, GOODRICH, 











AND THE gy IS THE ANIMAL 
on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYws. 
them. Come or write 


P. O. Box 277, Lansing, Mich, 
E IT. 
20 THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER, 
W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 


BEEF IS WANTED, 
TO PRODU 

FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 

A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 








SHEEP. 
SHEEP FOR SALE.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIRE of all ages and both sex. Prarie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, 8t. JoeCo., Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


for fall deslvery jo Dumobers lo sult. Choice repistere 
Shropshires for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mien 


GBBOFSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grauda lot 
yearli rams from imported sto 

enough to head any fiock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
tambs; none better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 

















| F—~ ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the best 
strains for sale. Write for breeding and prices. 
C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


| Aye ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. 4 wey, bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


OLAND CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mieh. 
POLAND-CHINA do lla 


. A. CROMAN, Bex 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


UBVICe pigs 


Registered Victoria Swine. js 
DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson. Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. Large, and popular strains of 


blood. Quality and breed- 
ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pig 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD giorcnorn cate BF: 


Shorthorn cattle, B. P. 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 


for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “X32” 
BREED RE coo Large English Berkshire Swine. 


P. Cc. BO AR. READY for BUSINESS 


Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


Ww: can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards. 
Beggs 15 for 8l. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or ) Hasse 
M. H. BURTON, Mich 
SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., ry rietor of 
e the Michigan Central herd of MPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. I have a few head of 
96 stock (both sexes) at 
reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Begs, 75 cents for 13; 26 
for 81.26 























express by ordering a Poland-China pig 
now from Hickory Grove. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 

































Listen to this. 


vice. 


us. We sell him direct. 


signments. Sacks free. 
\. posted on the market. 


a) 
~N 
make money for you 


You have wool to sell. 
you will get the best price and the quickest returns at the 
lowest commission charges commensurate with good ser- 
We meet all these conditions and requirements. 
the best location and the most commodious wool lofts 
in this market. Every manufacturer in the country knows 
our firm and knows that he can get what#he wants from 
We do not peddle your wool about 
the streets selling it for any price that is offered. We have 
a better way of doing business. Liberal advances on con- 


Do not sell until you write us. 









ENSE. 


You want to sell it where 






We have 














Our circular letter keeps you 
e can f 
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ress 
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SILBERMAN BROS., « 
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122-124-126-128 
CHIGAN STREET. 










CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Siz:—Will you please publish the 
difference between the Percheron and the 
Norman horse in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 
I have asked several and fail to get any- 
thing satisfactory. F. E. WATKINS. 

CALHOUN Co. 

The difference between the Percheron 


and Norman horse to-day is much less than 
it was 25 years ago. ‘Then the breeds were 
distinct, each having a type of its own. 
The Norman was a heavy draft horse, slow 
in its movements, attaining great weight, 
and tracing to the old Flemish breed. The 
Percheron was & Smaller horse, active, a 
very fair traveler, with good knee action, 


vy mane and tail, small head, heavy 
peek. compactly built, good, hard legs and 
feet, and regarded as the horse for the 
stage, the light truck, farm work, omnibus, 
or anything requiring a medium-sized, 
strong, active horse. As arule the weight 
for a Percheron never exceeded 1,400 lbs., 
in fair condition. A few of these horses 
reached the United States, and were great- 
ly appreciated. They were impressive 
sires, fixing their stamp upon their progeny 
so strongly that it lasted two or three gen- 
erations without any additional blood. 
That was the Percheron horse. When 
Americans began importing them, they al- 
ways selected the largest and heaviest 
available. French breeders, as the demand 
grew,:began to cater to the views of Ameri- 
can importers, who persisted in regarding 
the Percheron as a draft horse, and that it 
ought to weigh from 1,700 to 2,000 Ibs. To 
get the weight, large mares of the Norman 
and Boulounais breeds—French drafts— 
were bred to Percheron stallions, and we 
had what many called the Norman-Perch- 
eron, or rather the Percheron-Norman. 
Gradually the name has been shortened to 
Percheron again, alway? the most popular, 
but the outside blood still remains. We 
have more weight, and a style of horse that 
suits many; but we still think that the true 
Percheron wus really the horse wanted in 
this country. The Canadian French horse 
is a small Percheron, small because his 
environment did not favor large growth. 
But he is a wonderful little horse, with his 
heavy mane and tail, broad chest, stout 
limbs, great action and his lasting quality. 
He never seems to tire, and a hardier ani- 
mal does not exist. 


o> 


ENGLISH SPEED RECORD. 








The following schedule of time records at 
various distances was prepared by the 
London Sportsman, and we give them as a 
means of comparing them with records 
made by American horses. It should be 
remembered, however, that these records 
were made on the turf, not on a hard 
course, and of course are not so good as 
those made on this side of the Atlantic: 

One mile—Dornroschen, 1:36 2-5. Made 
at Nottingham, October 2, 1893. 

Rowley mile (one mile and 11 yards)— 
Galtee More, 1:40 3-5. Made in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, 1897. Previous fastest 
time over this distance, 1:42 2-5, made by 
Kirkonnel, Isinglass and Amphion. 

One and a quarter miles—Florizell 1I., 
2:08 1-5, at Gratwick, May 18, 1895. 

One-and a half miles—Ben d’Or,at Epsom, 
in the Gold cup, 1881... 

One and three-quarter miles—Florizell LI., 
2:59 1-5, at Epsom, May 28, 1895. 

Six furlongs—Serpentine, 1:12 3-5, made 
at Epsom, May 28, 1895. 

One mile and three furlongs—Fatherless, 
2:19 2-5, made at Nottingham, October 1, 
1895, 

SOUTH AMERICAN HORSES FOR THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 








From our Specia) English Correspondent. 

The British Government, not content 
with the usual sources of supply of cavalry 
horses, in view of the strong possibility of 
a demand for a large number of seasoned 
animals, shonid any occasion for their use 
crop up, say, in South Africa, has sent a 
special force of capable men to the part of 
the world most likely to furnish the kind of 
Steeds needed for military purposes in a hot 
country. A party of 15 cavalry officers, ac- 
companied by six veterinary officers, left 
Southampton on the steamer Danube, of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company,for 
Buenos Ayres on April 23, for the purpose 
of selecting as many as 8,000 or 10,000 horses 
suitable for campaigning under the most 
trying circumstances. 

he party isin charge of the Assistant- 
Inspector of Remounts. Colonel W. R. Tru- 
man, and the instructions to the officers, 
who left at short notice, were to buy ser- 
viceable horses of a higher grade than 
usual, and to make selections without so 
much regard to the prices to be paid as is 
“Ge 

Orders for the insertion of advertisements 
in Argentine papers, making known the 
fact that an important order for a large 
number of vigorous, up-to-weight horses 
would soon be wanted by a ready cash pur- 
chaser, had been sent ahead. The detach- 
ment from the office of the Inspector- 
General of Remounts will remain in South 


America all the summer, if necessary, In 
order to secure the horses required, which 
will then be shipped direct to South Africa 

This is the first time that the British 
Government has seen fit to send an im- 
portant commission for the purchase of 
horses to South America, the usual 
sources of equine supply being Ireland, the 
continent, and North America (The United 
States and Canada). It will be remem- 
bered that the effort to breed useful horses 
in South America was made some years 
ago, when a number of high-class English 
stallions were imported, and great results 
were anticipated. The experiment was a 
decided failure, but since then a number of 
English mares have been imported in 
South America, where they were bred with 
the very best results, the produce being a 
stout, hardy animal, with plenty of bone, 
tremendous endurance, and the quality of 
developing remarkably young. 

Before sending so far afield, the Govern- 
ment inquired into the possibility of seeur- 
ing such-horses as it needed nearer home, 
but found that the placing of such a large 
order either here or in Canada would not 
only send cup the prices for the kind of 
animals wanted, but the market was not 
up to the supply of such a number of the 
required grade of horses at the short no- 
tice demanded. 
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INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Please state, for the benefit of a subscrib- 
er, the name of the stallion recorded in 
Wallace’s Trotting Register under the 
—- “6765,"> and also his breeding in 
ull. 

What is the legal penalty for misrepre- 
senting the breeding of a stallion? 

JOHN H. FREEMAN. 

No. 6765 of the Trotting Register is Wil- 
can, bay horse foaled 1882, by Harrison 
Chief 3841; dam, Ariadue by George Wilkes 
519; g. dam, Feltner, by Drummond Hunt, 
son of Edwin Forrest 49; g. g. dam, by 
Mambrino Chief 11; g. g. g. dam, sald to be 
by Saxe Weimar (Arnet’s), son of Saxe 
Weimar (thoroughbred). Bred by J. W. 
Cromwell, Cynthiana, Ky.; passed to A. O.- 
Fox, Oregon, Wis. 

The penalty for misrepresenting the 
breeding of a stallion is the same as for any 
other misrepresentation intended to de- 
fraud. The owner who misrepresents the 
breeding of his stallion is also stopped from 
collecting his fees if such misrepresentation 
can be shown. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





So great was the crowd at a recent trot- 
ting meeting at Vienna, Austria, that the 
gates had to be closed, and as @ result the 
grounds will be enlarged for next fall’s 
races. The trotter is catching-on in great 
shape in southern Europe. 


MARION MILL8,the driverless pacer, paced 
a mile at Combination Park, Medford, 
Mass., May 29, in 2:103. This was the 
mare’s first appearance on a half-mile 
track. Those who saw her perform at 
Grand Rapids last fall, during the State 
Fair, will not be surprised at the remark- 
able time she made at Medford. 


CHARTER OAK PARK, Hartford, Conn., 
willreopen on July 5, after being closed 
for a number of years. The track and 
grand stand have been completely over- 
hauled and put in fine shape. This track 
was once the leading one in the country, 
and some of the greatest trotting contests 
ever known took place over it. 


Tue British commission which went to 
Argentina to buy a great quantity of 
horses for use at Cape Colony have made 
several big purchases. Two steamers 
loaded with horses have already sailed for 
Cape Colony, and negotiations for still 
further purchases are under way. On the 
high-priced lands of Europe farmers can- 
not compete with breeders in North and 
South America in the cheapness of pro- 
ducing tine horses, and the export demand 
for the Western Hemisphere is increasing 
annually. 


Ir is said that the noted sire of trotters 
Red Wilkes, is growing feeble 
twenty-third year. Heis never harnessed 
nowadays, but gets his exercise with a 
small boy on his back and is allowed to go 
but a short distance from the stables. 
Red Wilkes has 100 trotters and twenty- 
seven pacers to his credit; sired the dams 
of forty-two trotters, seventeen pacers, 
and his sons have sired 131 trotters and 
seventy-seven pacers. Sixty-two all told 
of his sons have become sires of standard 
speed and many among them are yet young 
sires. To look at Red Wilkes one woul 
think him a cart horse, so big and coarse is 
he, yet his sire was @ mere pony. He néWer 
did much racing, but achieved a record of 
2:40 when three years old. 


Mcl.AUGHLIN Bros., of Ohio, importers 
of French coachers, have sold to Lapeer 
parties the imported stallion Touriste 
1933. He is a dark bay in color, seven 
years old, stands 16.1 in height, and is of 
elegant conformation with high action. 
The company to whom he was sold is com- 
posed of a number of the leading business 
men of Lapeer, and its officers are as fol- 
lows: President, R. G. Hart; Secretary 
and Treasurer, C. G. White; Directors, 
Wm. Williams, John Dodds, Geo. W. Car- 
penter. This horse should be quite an ac- 
quisition to that section, and will make a 
great cross for good trotting-bred mares 
where handsome stylish horses are wanted 
rather than mere speed. 
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ANENT the question of whether or not 
twin colts can be raised we cite the experience 
of the owner of Lottie Lorene,2:1514.She pro- 
duced a pair of twin colts in 1895,which died 
In 1896 she had a colt, which is still alive. 
In 1897,about a month ago, she had another 
pair of twins, which arrived about two 
wecvks ahead of time. Every possible 
effort was made to save their lives, but it 
was beyond the power of human skill to 
save them, and they aredead. This year a 
mare at Bagdad, Ky., gave birth to a mule 
colt March 19, and a month latter foaled a 
horse co]t. Both were perfectly formed, 
but the mule colt only lived a short time. 
The other colt is alive and well. 


Byron MCCLELLAND, the Kentucky turf- 
man, died at his home near Lexington, 
Ky., on Friday night of last week. Mr. 
McClelland was born in Lexington, and 
was only 45 years of age. While a boy he 
was a jockey, but was forced to discontinue 
riding on account of his weight. He took 
charge of a string of horses in 1878, from 
which time his turf career dates. He has 
been eminently successful,leaving an estate 
of $350,000. Among the horses he owned 
which had national reputations were Badge 
by imp. The II! Used; Sallie McClelland 
y Hindoo; Bermuda by Bersan; Henry of 

avarre by Knight of Ellerslie; Halma by 
Hanover; Prince Lief by King Eric; The 
Commoner; Buck Massie, and Maceo. He 
invested his money judiciously in Lexing- 
ton and Fayette county real estate, Lexing- 
ton City bonds, real estate, first mortgages 
and other gilt-edge securities. He was also 
a Silent partner in one of the largest agri- 
cultural implement houses in central Ken- 
tucky. He was a very liberal man, and 
was highly respected. 

THE Highland Park race meeting opened 
on Tuesday of last week with fine weather 
but a very heavy track as a result of rains 
for the two previous days. The first De- 
troit Derby proved a fiasco, as the two best 
horses, Ornament and Typhoon II. were 
drawn, leaving the field a very common- 
place one. Only five started, namely, Paul 
Griggs, Cogmoosey, Goose Liver, Good Or- 
der, and P. Dunne. The latter threw his 
jockey and was out of it. Paul Griggs led 
nearly all the way, and won, with Cogmoo- 
sey second and Goose Liver third. The 
distance was one and a balf miles, and 
the time was 3:061¢. The winner and third 
horse carried 114 Ibs., while the second 
had 111 lbs. up. Ornament and Typhoon 
II. would have had to carry 127 Ibs. each 
had they started, and on the muddy track 
this would have anchored them. During 
the day seven horses fell, owing to the bad 
condition of the track, but fortunately 
no one was injured. It was a most unsatis- 
factory opening. 
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Neponset Fabric should not be 
confounded with ordinary tarred 
building papers that, when exposed 
to the weather, crack, crumble, 
and quickly rot away. 

Neponset is absolutely wind, 
water, frost, and vermin proof, 
and is a splendid roof and side 
covering in place of shingles and 
clapboards for outbuildings, is un- 
excelled as a substitute for back 
plaster in dwellings, and it does 
not crack, crumble, or draw from 
the studs. You can use it for 
a hundred different things, — for 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 
barns, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 
and on the kitchen floor and 
shelves of closets, etc. 

Neponset should be used in the 
construction of buildings of every 
description to make them warm, 
dry, and draughtless ; it is so much 
cheaper than shingles or 
boards. It won’t last forever, but 
it will last a mighty long time, and 
it is the cheapest fabric on the 
market. 

For inside lining Meponset Black 
Building Paper is best. 
ae )«CFull particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 

East Walpole, Mass. 
| For sale by Dealers 
| in Hardware, Lum- 

her, and Building 
Supplies. 


hen-houses, green-houses, 


clap- 

















Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
exclusive- 


ern- 
ment Stud 

a : jot 5 bb x eeeemnEI ie 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
Bieter ever used. Takes the place 


oF iy Ba ‘or mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or B rom Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, (rors whronn. Me histo : 
WE GUARANTEE Caustic Garsas wit 
produce more actual results than a who: Ags of 
any liniment or spavin eure mixture ever made. 

E bottle ef Caustic Bal sold is Warran- 
eolieuian pore Bay 1-50 per bottle, Holt 
pT my Sy ang ay 
testimonials, ete. Address 
THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
tation ELE LAE ENE ES REE EO. 








MeLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons. 
<9 10P BiieGy FOR $28.95, 


7 Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR ° 
PVA $89.90. You don’tpay for them until 
—jafter received. Eve in Buggies, 
5 rt and in our 
FREE CLECATALOGUE. Sond for it. 
id SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. Chicago, xi. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly rellable, itor.) 


are WHEELS, 


.50 - BuyssBuGay) = 

6.85 Bars 4 CARRLAGE s 
4 Mil 

9.20 Lt Deliver; on a 


All Tired and Hubs Banded. 
Send stamp for new price list for wheels and axles 
for any kind cf wagon. It will pay you. 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO., Geneva, Ohio. 


Steel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to get a low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, tu. 
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Catalogue. 


BETTENDORF AXLE CO. 





us.w. nowt stacer, DAVENPORT, OWA, 
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awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposi " 
LIANCE CARRIAGE 00., 866 Bast Court Street, Ginsiasats, Oblo. 


Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. le 
Guaranteed two cars Write popneny new beautifaily Tint, saved. 
owing latest styles in large variety 
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range Peparturent. 





Ovz MotTo:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MIc#. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham. Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. ‘ 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Milis, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 
J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN THE GRANGE. 








“Last, but not least, we proclaim it 
among our purposes to inculcate a proper 
appreciation of the abilities and sphere of 
woman, as is indicated by admitting her to 
membership and position in our Order.” 
So runs 4 paragraph in the historic Decla- 
ration of Purposes of the Grange, framed 
and promulgated nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. It must be remembered that 
at that time woman’s work was not so 
prominent as it is to-day. More than that, 
this action wa3 a noted departure from cus- 
tom, not only in placing woman the equal 
of man in every point, but also in forming 
a fraternal order in which both sexes were 
admitted upon a precise equality. Nothing 
better indicates the broad foundation upon 
which the Grange rests than this early 
action of the “Fathers@ 

Nevertheless, the notion of the precise 
“sphere’”’ of woman in the Grange, and the 
best methods of exercising the ‘‘abilities”’ 
mentioned, have sometimes been not very 
clearly defined. Indeed, while woman’s 
influence has been freely recognized, and 
she has had an important, and probably a 
full half share of Grange work, the idea 
that there could be organized a specific line 
of work that womer could probably per- 
form more competently than the men, has 
been of rather slow growth. A few years 
ago the National Grange formed a com- 
mittee on woman’s work in the Grange, 
and numerous State Granges fell in line. 
The work of this committee was very gen- 
eral in character, and their reports showed 
that between the radicals, who feared that 
a separation of woman’s from man’s work 
in the Grange would mean the demolition 
of their cherished ideals of equality, and 
the conservatives, who feared the ‘new 
woman,” the committee Were not accom- 
plishing much of specific value, and in 1893 
the national committee was discontinued. 

We believe it has remained fer the Mich- 
igan State Grange, through its committee 
on woman’s work, to inaugurate successful 
lines of specific work for the women of the 
Grange. What these lines of work are will 
be seen by reference to the circular printed 
elsewhere in this department. We wish, 
however, for the benefit of those who may 
not be familiar with Grange work for the 
past four years,to speak briefly of the ‘Fresh 
Air Work.” It originated in the State 
Grange of 1893 through a resolution request- 
ing the committee on woman’s work in the 
Grange to endeavor to provide a two weeks’ 
outing, in country homes, for at least 50 
city children,working women and girls,who 
were in need of such an outing, but who 
could not possibly secure it by their own 
efforts. The plan was new, there were 
many prejudices to overcome, but the first 
seacon’s work (summer of 1894) fully met the 
expectations of the committee, for 51 people 
were given these outings. In 1895, 178 were 

cared for; in 1896, 274. This work has cost 


the State Grange or any Subordinate Grange 
not one cent. An organization was formed 
in Detroit in 1895 and, aided by the Detroit 
Free Press, raised sufficient funds to pay 
necessary transportation expenses. The 
railroads also aided with reduced fare and, 
in some cases,passes. ‘The work has receiv- 
ed the endorsement of nearly all who have 
taken part in it, and to none have the bless- 
ings been greater than to those who have 
received these peoplé into their homes. We 
hope that 500 can be cared for this season. 
The work is legitimate Grange work, 
commending itself to every true philan- 
thropist, and blesses him that gives even 
more than him that receives. The work is 
beyond the experimental stage, and is des- 
tined for larger growth. It is sure to 
bring into closer touch city and country 
life, with corresponding gains to both. It 
is bringing the Grange into prominence as 
a great, broad-gauged farmers’ organiza- 
tion, and is giving the womenot the Grange 
a definite specific work of the highest char- 
acter. 

There is, however, other work for the 
Grange women, which is important and 
valuable. The plan of woman’s work com- 
mittees has never been so well organized as 
this year, and we bespeak for it an increas- 
ing prominence in the Grange. 


GRANGE NEWS. 

SIsTER Emity Purpy, June 5, gave a his- 
tory of Leonidas Grange, bringing out the 
rapid advancement which the Order made 
in its frst five years. She also brought to 
our notice how it had now stood test for 
thirty years. 

Music, recitations, essays, degrees, and 
orders for goods made our Grange afternoon 
@ very busy one.—SARA CONEY, Cor. 


ASHLAND GRANGE No. 545 at their last 
meeting initiated four brothers and six 
sisters. We are especially well pleased 
with this class because it contains the very 
best farmers of our township, with their 
wives and children. We stiil have two 
candidates in waiting besides others ex- 
pected and a good many old members are 
coming back again. We are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to purchase 
twine.—A. L. RICH. 
NeEwayeo Co. 
WILSON GRANGE No. 719 is in a flourish- 
ing condition. Meetings are held twice a 
month. At the last meeting, June 5th,Mrs. 
O. D. Smith was appointed by the Worthy 
Master as reporter to the MICHIGAN FARM- 
ER. A short discussion on “co-operation in 
farming” was held. The Grange has order- 
ed new badges which we hope to have be- 
fore the Pomona Grange meeting at Barn- 
ard, June 19th. 
At nearly every meeting a large billis sent 
off for goods, and all are satisfied we can 
do better with outside firms than with local 
dealers.—MRS. O. D. SMITH, Lecturer. 
CHARLEVOIX Co. 
BATTLE CREEK GRANGE met June 3 at 
the home of Brother and Sister Vail Fuller, 
who have joined during the quarter. We 
have added fourteen members during the 
past year and expect to get as many more 
during the next year. Two applications 
were read at the last meeting. 
The question came up whether or not to 
make a Grange exhibit at the county fair, 
but was left for next meeting after vaca- 
tion, which will be at the hall the first 
Thursday in August. Orders have been 
forwarded for 1,200 pounds of twine. 
We are to have an ice-cream social June 
12 to secure money for the hall we hope to 
build this fall. Weshould like to hear of 
plans for raising money. 
The question for June was opened by 
Brother Simons. Theinvestment of more 
capital would certainly enables us to do bet- 
ter work, in which respect there is plenty 
of room for improvement. But it would not 
be an advantage to have the land cencen- 
trated in the bands of a few people; wherever 
such has been the condition, it has marked 
the beginning of the downfall of that 
country. Whenever the masses become 
homeless and hirelings, then morality and 
patriotism decline. With nothing to lose 
and a hope of gain, the people become tur- 
bulent. Numerous small farms furnish a 
strong incentive to maintain a stable gov- 
ernment. Sister Austin, in “Current 
Events,” gave us a good idea of the condi- 
tion of affairs in State, nation, and abroad, 
@ valuable help at this season of the year. 
FRANK MINGES, Cor. 


LENAWEE PoMONA GRANGE held its last 
meeting with Madison Grange, June 3d. 
Although the weather was threatening 
and it rained a little, anyone could tell 
that the Grange is very strong, so large a 
crowd was present. A fifth degree meeting 
was called in the forenoon, and then ad- 
journed for a bountiful dinner. 

One of the principal features of the pro- 
ram in the afternoon was a paper read by 
2. A. Woolsey, of Madison, concerning 
Grange fire insurance. It was stated that 
thirteen Granges had been heard from and 
that the reports were very favorable. 
This is the first county formed under the 
95 law. Therules said they were not to 
form until they had pledged themselves 
$50,000, but the county determined to do 
nothing until $250,000 had been pledged. 
This has been exceeded and probably they 
will have half a million to start with. The 
by-laws of this county were read. 

The reports of Subordinate Granges were 
given. Allthe Granges were represented 











except Tipton and South Dover. 
The reporter from Onsted Grange in- 


quired very anxiously how to keep the 
young people in the Grange. One of the 
most favorable reports was the report of 
West Adrian Grange. This is quite an 
old Grange, but for several years it has 
been dormant, and has not been in working 
order much over a year. This spring they 
got up a contest and at their last meeting 
Seventy-one applications were handed in, 
making them in all 144 members. It 1s 
now the banner Grange of the ney 

_The Pomona Grange is talking of pub- 
lishing a small county paper to contain 
news of all the Granges. The name of this 
paper is to be ‘Harvester and Gleaner,”’ to 
be published semi-monthly at15c per year. 

In the evening a few candidates took the 
fifth degree.—BERTHA M. HOOD, Cor. 

CALHOUN CouNTY GRANGE will meet on 
Tuesday, June 22, at 10:30 o’clock. Picnic 
dinner. Program: 

1. The relation of fruits and berries to 
health, Mrs. Abram Minges, Mrs. C. C 
Poormon. 

2. The Strawberry as I first knew it and 
as I have seen it improved, E. C. Man- 
chester, S. E. Woodworth, Mrs. Perry 
Mayo. 

3. Best varieties, with strong and weak 
points of each (illustrated with specimens), 
C. P. Chidester, }Frank Minges. 

4. How to grow vigorous and productive 
plants, Perry Mayo, A. F. Mead. 

5 Commercial growing and marketing of 
the strawberry, L. C. Woodward, F. G. 


oag. 
6. -™ best grown for the home supply, 
E. M. Brown, A. W. Lee. 

7. Canning and preserving the Straw- 
berry, Mrs. Ida E. Talmage, Miss Lillian 
Adams. 

All our strawberry growers are requested 
to aid in the display of fruits, plants and 
strawberry products, and to contribute to 
the table: supply of berries.—c. c. Mc- 
DERMID, Lecturer. 


HILLSDALE Pomona heldits June meet- 
ing with Lickley Grange, June 3d. A 
rainy day prevented holding its afternoon 
session on Bro. Drake’s shady lawn, as in 
former years, but his house, to which 
Pomona adjourned at noon, was thrown 
wide open and taken possession of, as was 
also the barn and dinner and provender 
without stint. On returning to the hall, 
Pomona, in behalf of Lickley Grange, was 
formally welcomed by Miss L. Drake. Bro. 
Clio Phillips gave us a humorous recitation. 
Discussion, Sister Eggelson: “Is the 
Grange on the decline, as often reported?” 
Bro. Hunker: ‘Don’t believeit. The re- 
“Oe in the MICHIGAN FARMER don’t show 
t.” Sister Hunker: ‘‘Reports from the 
National Grange show an increase, espe- 
cially in the New England states and the 
west.”’ 

Bro. Dopp: ‘‘In the start members joined 
by the scores, but when they found they 
couldn’t get rich in a minute they a 
off. One Patron now, who is one from 
principle, is worth ten such. In business 
we should utilize the County and State 
Grange more.”’ 

Bro. Moore: ‘‘The Grange has contracts 
and rates with nearly all of the leading 
manufacturers of the country; we should 
take advantage of them and club our 
orders. Manufacturers seek the patronage 
of the Grange.” 

Sister Hunker: “When manufacturers 
seek its patronage and prefer it, it doesn’t 
look as if it was dying.”’ 

Bro. Dopp: “I believe in patronizing 
home industries when they don’t charge 
two prices. We should give them to un- 
derstand we mean business.”’ 

Bro. Moore: ‘When they find out that 
we are going to. send elsewhere they will 
come down.’ 

Bro. Drake: ‘‘Would it be practical for 
the Grange to organize a farmers’ bank 
—s for the accommodation of farm- 
ers?’ 

Bro. Moore: “It has been tried in the 
west and abandoned.” 

Sister Hunker: Heer shows the 
stage to which the Grange has advanced 
more than its realizing the necessity of 
such a move. if it could be successfully 
carried out for a few years it would bring 
the other banks down.” 

Bro. Dopp: ‘‘No class has been imposed 
upon so much as the farmer. He is sus- 
picious. He is afraid of bank cashiers.” 

‘Good Roads,” Bro. Nichols: ‘*Farmers 
should be interested in good roads. Bicycles 
are getting more people interested in them. 
Our present laws are not enforced as they 
should be. Bicyclists will be voters in ten 
— and we may get laws we don’t like. 

egislators are cowards, and are afraid to 
vote right for fear they won’t be re- 
elected.” 

Bro. Burt: “If officials would do their 
duty our present laws would be good 
enough.”’ 

Bro. Edwards: “There has been great 
improvement in roads, since in the woods 
they wound around fallen trees, but there 
is a chance for still greater improvement. 
Greater care should be taken in getting 
better pathmasters. Commissioners shoul 
take the over-sight and advise with path- 
masters and see that the work is_ proper- 
ly done, and secure, if possible, all needed 
appropriations.”” Bro. Edwards is an old 
highway commissioner. 

Bro. Dopp: ‘We can’t afford extra tax- 
ation for bicyclists. We can’t go to market 
with bicycles. They won’t take the place 
of wagons and horses and family carriages. 
There is too much time spent on them, and 
those who ride them had often better be at 
home helping their father and mother. 
They can’t ride into Congress on bicycles.’’ 

Bro. Porter: ‘‘Pathmasters are often 
placed in difficult and unpleasant positions, 
and the office is not desirable. Wecan’t 
afford macadamized roads; they will take 
our farms.’”’ Bro. Porter is from England 
where they have such roads. 

The ladies seemed pretty unanimous in 








wanting good roads, and in thinking if 


they only had the management they would 
have them right away. They accused us 
men of often doing the work at the wrong 
time, the wrong way and with the wrong 
material, and of sitting in the corner of the 
fence waiting for the bells to ring when we 
should be at work. But we showed our 
wisdom and good judgment in remaining 
quiet and making no reply to these un- 
Pleasant charges. We had the benefit of 
one of the best Grange choirs in the coun- 
ty.—WwM. KIRBY. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN THE GRANGE. 





The State committee on woman’s work 
submit to the Subordinate and Pomona 
Granges the following plan of work for the 
year: 

The work was all arranged in January 
but for reasons which we regret, and for 
which the committee were in no way re- 
sponsible, it is but now that it is ready for 
your consideration. We hope, in fact we 
think, that even now it is opportune, and 
that it may help out through the summer 
and autumn months when,through the cen- 
tering of closest attention tothe farm,some- 
times Grange work lags a little. 

In the arranging of our plan of work we 
have had the help of State Master 
Horton, as well asthe individual members 
of ne —,*. es 

e know it as a whole will not be adopt- 
ed by all the Granges, but we trust 
every Grange in the State may find some 
line of work adapted to its own needs, and 
that it may be helpful to all. 

We have tried to make the Fresh Air 
work a prominent feature for the year. 
The time is now here when it is necessary 
to begin this work. We think the work is 
now being organized in Detroit, and we 
shall strive hard to secure some organiza- 
tion in other cities of our State and also in 
Chicago. 

We feel from personal experience that 
this Fresh Air work is a beautiful work. 
In our own home it has proved a blessing. 
“Tt blesses them that give as well as them 
that receive.” Every year for four years 
we have had working girls. We expect them 
back again this year,each bringing another 
girl with her. We prefer to take two at a 
time, as they are company for each other, 
and it is pleasant for them to share their 
outing with some congenial friend. 

I know the heat and toi] of summer will 
soon be upon us—when every day will be 
crowded with work and we shall think,per- 
haps, that it is asking a little too much to 
add another to our family—and yet there is 
a labor that, though sometimes it presses 
hard, brings an uplift with it that givesa 
joy to the heart, a broadening to the life 
that pays us many fold. “He who lifts 
his fellow man, in turn is lifted by him.” 
We know that this is a selfish way of 
thinking of the work, counting all the good 
unto ourselves; if in taking a working girl 
into your home you have kept hope iu wer 
heart, brightened and beautified her life, 
not only for two weeks, but for all time— 
for the influences of your quiet country 
home for just two weeks will permeate her 
whole life—you have done that which will 
never be obliterated. 

If to a little child you have given shelter 
and food, and for two weeks wrapped it 
around with a wealth of tenderness and 
love, have you not lifted that child God- 
ward? It may go back to poverty that is 
pinching,to a barrenness of life that is worse 
than physical hunger or cold, but those 
two glad weeks full of food for mind and 
body, full of kindness, tenderness, and love, 
will be so impressed upon its life that it 
will never be lost. 

To the mother who has lost heart and 
hope, upon whom the battle for life, food, 
shelter and hunger of heart presses sore—if 
for all this you give hope, cheer, and twe 
weeks of rest and comfort, is it not worth 
the while? 

God placed us herein this world to save 
that which would be, but for us, lost. Let 
us glean carefully. There is many a head 
of golden grain that is hidden; we must 
seek for it, and when found, carefully 
cared for—sown again—who can tell of the 
harvest? 

Remember there is not a cent of expense, 
either to you as individuals, or to your 
Grange, or the State Grange, in taking 
these fresh air people. The cities are ex- 
pected to send them to you, and to return 
them back again. You are to meet them 
at the train, and take them to the train 
again. You are expected to give them a 
place in your homes for two weeks, and to 
do for them as you would like someone to 
do for yours, under the same circumstances. 

Mrs. Hinds will have charge of the 
school work; she is full of plans for help 
and anyone addressing her at Stanton will 
receive any help they need. 

Mrs. Royce, of Baroda, will care for the 
west and southwest part of the State and 
will be pleased to aid the work all in her 
power. 

As soon as the plans are perfected in 
Detroit, you will be notified through this 
paper whom to address there for fresh air 


people. 
BATTLE CREEK. MARY A. MAYO. 





We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the Sand- 
wich Manufacturing Co., of Sandwich, IIl., 
which makes its appearance with this issue 
of the FARMER. hese people are manu- 
facturers of Agricultural Machinery of & 
high order of merit and are deserving of the 

atronage of the public. This ad. sets 

orth the advantages of their famous South- 
wick Baling Press—a machine that has 
porter rd the most rigorous tests and in 
every instance come off victorious. Write 





them for catalogue, prices, etc., mentioning 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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TO MASTERS OF SUBORDINATE AND 
POMONA GRANGES, 


Worthy Master:—It has been decided by 
the State Grange that the woman’s workin 
the Order be continued as a special feature 
of Grange work, and we most respectfully 
urge your co-operation in making it a suc- 


cess. 





APPOINT A COMMITTEE. 

We ask for the appointment of three 
bright, energetic women, who, under your 
counsel will strive to carry out with us the 
plans for the coming year. 

FRESH AIR WORK. 


Woman’s work committees of the Subor- 
dinate Granges are to have charge of the 
Fresh Air Work, that is, finding houses 
where they will care for children, working 
girlsand mothers with babies, suiting as 
best they can_ the persons to be sent to the 
family receiving them. This work should 
be attended to and begun as early as pos- 

ible. 

' LOCAL DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

The committee is also requested to visit 
once each term the district schools within 
your jurisdiction, and report at the next 
Grange meeting following the visit. They 
are to carefully note methods of teaching, 
deporument of teacher toward pupils, con- 
dition of buildings and grounds. Learn if 
the state law in regard to appliances, in- 
cluding the flag, is complied with, if the 
school receives visits from school board and 
parents, and if the teacher is fitted for that 
particular school and has the confidence 
and support of the entire district. 

You are asked to make your next meet- 
ing following your visit to the schools a 
district schoo! meeting,wherein the subjects 
above mentioned shall be discussed, with 
only the best interests of the school in view; 
also plan for an open meeting,and especial- 
ly invite the teachers, also the pupils. The 
teacher might be invited to present some 
class drill or work that new methods of 
teaching might be showa. 


SISTERS ATTEND SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


Special interest should center in the an- 
nual school meeting. Canvass thoroughly 
the advisabilit; of placing a woman on the 
school board, and urge the attendance of 
the women at the annual election. 


ASSISTING THE LECTURER. 


To aid the Lecturer we submit to you the 
following topics for your consideration. 
Special Days—Children’s Day, Fourth: of 
July, ‘Harvest Home” at which Ceres shall 

reside, ‘‘Cass” Day, to be celebrated in 

ctober in honor of Governor Lewis Cass, 
Thanksgiving, at which Pomona shall hold 
court. Snaiversaries should not be forgot- 
ten as they serve to bind the Order togeth- 
er by most beautiful associations. Set 
apart one day as Temperance Day, wherein 
the South Carolina law, the depository and 
the Scandinavian plan shall be discussed, 
also the effect of alcohol upon the system. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Ought the women of this Grange attend 
the annual school meeting, if so, why? If 
not, why not? 

1. Is it practicable and advisable for 
farmers to keep accurate accounts of in- 
comes and expenses? 

2. Has the invention of farm implements 
always benefited the farmer? 

3. Parasites of domestic animals and how 
to eradicate them. 

4. Synopsis of some leading magazine. 

5. Homekeeping versus housekeeping. 

6. Clovers, manures and fertilizers. 

%. Shall we as farmers and farmers’ wives 
plan to read this summer? If so, what 

Shallit be. If not, why not? 

8. What constitutes an ideal young wom- 
an. 

9, Soap. Shall we make our own? If so, 
best methods? 

10. Shall we carefully trim out our road 
er and cultivate crops at the road- 
side 


11. What is intensive farming, and should 
it be practiced? 

12. Domestic science and _ household 
economy as taught at Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. Shall our daughters receive 
instruction in the same? 

13. Shall patrons of this Grange take any 
Fresh Air children? 

14. How to get the most value out of 
straw. 

15. Is — a science? 

16 Opinions of State Legislature for the 
year 1897, 

17. Is it profitable to raise turkeys at 
present prices? 

How shall we get the most profit from 
our fowls? 

19. The bright side of farm life. 

20, State, county and farm economics. 

21. Character building. 

J Review of the Century Magazine for 
uly. 

23. My boy. What can I do to help him 
to a clean, strong, wise manhood? 

24. My daughter. What can I do to help 
her to a useful, beautiful and sweet 
womanhood? 

25. Menu tor a dinner for threshers. 

26. Remunerative work for women on 
the farm. 

27. Shall we place a woman on our dis- 
trict school board? 

28. Is our present representation in Sub- 
ordinate Granges in accordance with 
American principles? 

29. United States Supreme Court, how 
constituted, and what are its duties? 

30. Which is the stronger agent, temper- 
ance legislation or education? 

31. The Farm Home Reading Circle. 
Shall we form one in our Grange? 

32. If all the inhabitants of our land were 
Properly clothed and fed, would there be 
&n Overproduction? 


33. Gl 
hin? adstone. What do I know about 





34. Successes and failures on the farm 
this year? 

35. The ingathering of farm, home and 
individual life. What has it been for the 
year? 

36. History of the first Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving. 

37. Getting ready for State Grange. 

38. Instructions of delegates. 

MARY A. MAYO, Battle Creek. 
MARY SHERWOOD HINDS, Stanton. 
| BELLE M. ROYCE, Baroda. 
te tanta 


NEED OF ORGANIZATION. 


W. W. Ware, Steward of New York 
State Grange, says: ‘The political events 
and political methods that have been in 
vogue during the past year ought to con- 
vince the most sceptical that the future 
welfare of the producing classes depends 
upon thorough organization and energetic 
action. To keep abreast with the times 
we must organize and co operate. Co- 
operation should be the watchword every- 
where. The time is near at hand when 
intelligent labor must receive equal recog- 
nition with capital asa factor in the body 
politic of state and nation. Let us con- 
sider all questions of public policy with 
due care, and demand the passage of only 
such laws as are just and equitable. I be- 
lieve that the pressing want among farm- 
ers to-day is more attention to the business 
side. The idleness, the wastes, the igno- 
rances and extravagances of the farmers, or 
of any class of men, will not be corrected 
by legislation. It is a well known truth 
that poor folks have poor ways. Ifa farm- 
er spends his time all day in a saloon talk- 
ing trash, chewing tobacco, playing cards 
and drinking whisky, never searching a 
book or thinking a thought above the level 
of the sawdust floor. never attending the 
Grange or any other farmers’ organization, 
need he be surprised if the business side 
goes down? I think not. Farmers are 
beginning to think and act more for them- 
selves. They ———— the necessity of a 
higher and better education for their sons 
and daughters, thus enabling them to take 
foremost places of honor and _ respect- 
ability.” 





Farmers, did you ever stop to think 
whither we are drifting? All other men 
have time to attend the meetings of their 
special —— and to look after and pro- 
mote their industries; why not the farmer? 
We have greater occasion for organization 
than any other class. We need it in busi- 
ness aS well as any other calling, and we 
need it more, socially, than any other, on 
account of our isolated condition of farm 
life. Our wives and our daughters need 
the social recreation and it will add to 
their happiness, and their happiness will 
make life more cheerful and give us 
pleasure.—AARON JONES, Overseer Na- 
tional Grange. 


caused from wearing too large a collar. 
She is not lame, but her shoulders have 
wasted away somewhat. What can I do 
to help her shoulders filling again? I have 
an eleven-year-old horse that has ringbone 
coming. He has been lame for two 
months. A. W., Howell, Mich.—Blister 
shoulder with caustic balsam once a week. 
Also blister ringbone with same. Should 
blisters fail to cure ringbone, have him 
owe Do not drive him fast on hard 
oads. 


SwrEENny.—What is sweeny? Give cause 
and cure. Will it injure a horse to work 
moderately at harrowing or plowing if he 


suffers from sweeny? ‘I’. J. G., Smith, 
Mich.—Sweeny consists of an atrophy of 
the muscles of the shoulder caused hom 
want of proper exercise, or the result of a 
sprain. The lameness in the lower portion 
of the limb frequently causes sweeny of the 
shoulder. The treatment consists in rest if 
the animal is lame. If not, contra-irrita- 
tion to the muscles and moderate exercise 
will usually develop and grow the muscles 
to their normal size and strength. Keep 
the atrophied parts blistered and the 
shoulder will soon get well. 


Bone SpAVIN.—Six weeks agoI bought a 
fine young mare* She was lame in left 
hind leg. ‘The man who sold her to me 


said he thought she had started a spavin. 
He had blistered her last fall and again in 
the winter. After she is driven a little she 
does not favor her lame leg very much. I 
have studied her symptoms and think it is 
a bone spavin. I bought a bottle of caustic 
balsam and have applied it thoroughly 
three times. Her leg is swollen and she is 
quite Jame. How often should she be blis- 
tered? I donot use her very much, about 
three and one-half miles per day. ‘ 
B, Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Continue blis- 
tering her with caustic balsam once every 
ten days. Let her run to grass. 


Cougu.—What can I do for my brood 
sows? They had pigs about April 1, and on 
May 3d I noticed that one of them went a 


little lame in one hind leg and seemed a 
little stiff. She grew worse until she lost 
use of her hind parts entirely. About a 
week later another sow was taken in the 
same way. They seem very constipated 
and in a great deal of pain when they try to 
move. They lost their appetites and hada 
cough. Sows had been fed ground corn 
and oats, equal parts, until affected; had 
comfortable shelter and a run in orchard. 
R. H. M., Flushing, Mich.—Give 30 grains 
iodide of potash and one-half ounce ground 
licorice in feed twice a day. Also give two 
ounces epsom salts twice a day until their 
bowels move freely. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS.—Is there any cure 
for a hog that has been broken down across 
the back? Berkshire sow one year old had 
a fight with another hog. She has had very 











Veterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is e to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 


F. C. B.,Perinton, Mich.—Put small wood- 
en pins through the skin at umbilical open- 
ing and tie a ligature around back of the 
pins, After that the urine will go through 
its natural channel. You had better use 
‘Rough On Rats” to exterminate mice and 
rats from your buildings. 


Sore TuHROAT.—My _ three-months-old 
calf is in good condition, but appears to 
have sore throat and has difficulty in swal- 
lowing. Calf is growing quite weak. J. 
W., Monroe, Mich.—Apply kerosene to 
throat once a day and give five grains 
quinine every four hours. Keep his bowels 
open and give him epsom salts. 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY.—Cow was taken 
sick one week ago with milk fever. Was 
treated by a veterinarian and was able to 
stand on her feet in 18 hours. Her bowels 
were very much constipated and she has no 
appetite. P.C., Adrian, Mich.—Feed your 
cow on grass and give her one pound epsom 
salts and two drams bromide of potash twice 
a day until her bowels move freely. 











Cow GIVES BITTER MILK.—I have a cow 
that has been giving bitter milk for two 
weeks,and the past week it has been lumpy. 
She is in fine condition and seems well; has 
good clover pasture and access to salt and 
water at all times. C.C.C., Three Rivers, 
Mich.—Your cow has injured her udder 
and she possibly did so when she was lying 
down or when she stepped over some ob- 
struction. Remove the cause and she will 
soon get well. Ido not think it necessary 
to give her any medicine. 

Lump-sAw.—Jersey bull, two years old 
has a hard Jump on the under side of jaw 
about as large as half anapple. It seems 
to be apart of the bone. I discovered it 
about a month ago. Itis growing larger. 
L. A. H., Unadilla, Mich.—Give two drams 
iodide of potash twice a day and apply one 

art red iodide of mercury to six parts of 
ard once a day till you blister him well. 
Then discontinue using the external ap- 
plication until the skin heals and gets well. 

SwEENY—RINGBONE.—I have a five- 
year-old mare that has a sore shoulder, 


little use of her hind quarters ever since. 
She is losing flesh rapidly. I also have an- 
other sow that was taken sick yesterday 
morning. She will noteat. I took all her 
pigs away from her except two, last Thurs- 
day. She lies down and trembles. W.C. 
E., Amble, Mich.—Give one dram ground 
nux vomica, and one-half dram powdered 
nitrate of potash three times a day and 
blister her across the loins. Ifsheshows no 
improvement after one month’s treatment, 
you had better destroy her. Give your 
other sow two drams fluid extract gentian, 
and two ounces epsom salts twice a day. 


OBSTRUCTED TEAT.—Holstein cow, ten 
years old, large milker, came in three 
months ago. She bas a sore teat. It has 
been sore about two months; milks very 
hard. I had her examined by a veterina- 


rian and he left a smal! tube to be used on 
the teat. The teat seems to closeup. The 
man that I bought her of kept a small 
wooden plug about half an inch long in the 
end of teat to keep it open. Afterward I 
pulled itoutand with it a thick, stringy 
substance that looked like a vein. I have 
run a small catgutinto her udder without 
trouble. The teat seems to fill perfectly 
with milk, but after milking there seems to 
be a thick, meaty substance above the teat, 
and the skin on lower part of bag seems to 
be thick and heavy, much thicker than on 
the other quarters. There is a small swell- 
ing in teat that discharges some matter. 
When I opened it, a very thick discharge 
came from it. have another heifer 
troubled with small swellings just above 
the teat and the teat discharges some matz 
ter. J. F.S., Byron, Mich.—Continue using 
a milking tube and apply fluid extract 
belladonna externally twice a day before 
milking. Also be careful when you milk 
her that you do not injure udder. Also 
notice that she has a soft bed tolieon. If 
the bunch is hard, apply tincture of iodine; 
that will reduce it. You had better use a 
milking tube with your old cow. 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer. 


SAVIDGE’S SPAVIN CURE, 
Price 50 Cents. 


Positively guaranteed to cure Spavin, Splints, Curb, 
Ringbone, Callous, Galls, Swellings, Strains, Grease 
Heel, Thrush, Founder or any lameness; also removes 
enlargements. NEVEK SCARS or blemishes. We 
guarantee tofefund the money if our remedy 
does not do all we claim. Can be ordered through 
druggists, or sent charges prepaid for 50 cents. 


SAVIDGE & WARD, North Baltimore, Ohio. 


FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell une? I have 
® a nnmber of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sell cheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. As I have a large enquiry from various 
sections,“ I am also on the look out for farms that 











can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. E.W 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 


A HEALTHY WIFE 


Is a Husband’s Inspiration. 
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A sickly, half-dead-and-alive woman, 
family, is a damper to all joyousness 
inthe home. ( 

I sometimes 

the patience “ 

of some hus- 

bands. “ 
finds that 7 
her emergies 

are flagging ~ 
everything my 
tires her, 

her sleep is a 
by horrible 
dreams, 

and that 

wakes sud- 

denly in the 

night witha 

must at once regain her strength. 

It matters not where she lives, she 
can write a letter. Mrs. Pinkham, 
and without charge. The following 
shows the power of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, accom- 

‘“‘Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—I have suf- 
fered for over two years with falling, 
enlargement and ulceration of the 
weakened condition, caused me to flow 
for nearly six months. Some time 
ago, urged by friends, I wrote to you 

which you ad- 

vised for a short 

time, that ter- 

stopped. I am 

now gaining 

strength 

and have 

better 

health 

had for the past ten years. 

I wish to say toall distressed 

suffering women, do not suffer longer, 

to aid you.”—Mrs. F. S. BENNETT, West- 
pvhalia, Kans. 

Improved U.S. Separator 

‘* Being come 
pelled to take our 
milk to a creame 
days, it was de- 
monstrated that 
our Improved 
was making 
$30.00 a month 
more than the 
reckoning butter 
at creamery prices 
in both cases, 
milk was 5.4 per 

- cent. butter-fat,as 
tested at the creamery, it took 21 Ibs. of it to 
took only 17 Ibs.” Garpner & BLY. 
Ashville, N. Y., April 8, 1897. 

Our Catalogues are free. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
FRE BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY, 

| 

s 4 5 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold Watches, 
100-Piece Decorated Dinner Sets and 
Beautiful Tea Sets. 

The Old Reliable vou House, 

17 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 

AGENTS WANTED to solicit business 
for the State Mu. 

pntine B map ads ym part of their time to 

e siness Wi ° 

} Bowen aaaee 4 mn with references to the 
ice de- 
livered at our factory, H a . 
waukee Ave., Detroit Mich, Sune Aiton oe. 


especially when she is the mother of a 
marvel at 
Ifawoman 
and that 
disturbed 
she often 
feeling of suffocation and alarm, she 
of Lynn, Mass., will reply promptly 
panied with a letter of advice: 
womb, and this spring, being in sucha 
for advice. After using the treatment 
rible flow 
and flesh 
than I have 
when there is one so kind and willing 
Saved $30 a Month. 
ery for eighteen 
U. S. Separator 
creamery could, 
Although our 
make a pound of butter, while at home it 
We want agents where we have none. 
Sewing Machines, 
Many other valuable gifts. Write for Premium List. 
tual Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliabie parties 
WANTED. S022, 25. ony Hants, cor mire 
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iscellaneous. 


DON’T BE SORRY. 








Don’t be sorry, mo’ners, when de sun don’t shine; 
Worl’ is ful: er trouble an’ complainin’; 
But still dey is a blossom what's a-growing on de 
vine, 
De storm is blowin’ over, en de weather’s mighty 


ne, 
En de fiel’s is smellin’ sweeter fer de rainin’! 


Don’t be sorry mo’ners, when de night comes down; 
Worl’ is mighty fuli er sin en sorrer; 
but a little star's a-peepin’—des a-peepin’ all 
aroun’; 
Somewhar de day’s a-breakin’,en de belis er glory 
soun’, 
En de birds’li all be singin’ on termorrer? 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





FASHION’S FOLLY. 





I knew a maiden fair and sweet, 
Whom I had loved for years. 

At last one day I told her this, 
Although with many fears. 


At first she did not say a word, 
Then ina pleasant way 

She looked out to the west and said: 
“It ig a pleasant day.” 


She had not heard a single word, 
She told me since with tears; 
She wore her hair as some girls will, 
Down over both her ears. 
—S. W. Chamberlin, in ‘‘Cap and Gown.” 





A DESIGNING DULCINEA. 





Manuel Terreno sat in his office, over- 
looking the plaza, in an unamiable frame 
of mind. His cigarette burned s'owly 
toward the inclosing fingers as he thought 
bitterly of the little sign on the door, with 
“licenciado” following his name. He had 
come to San Marco six months before, 
hopeful and with alittle money. His three 
remaining dollars rattled dully against 
each other, emphasizing his lack of clients. 

The alcalde, influenced at first by a letter 
commending Manuel to his favorable no- 
tice, had thrown some business in his way; 
an invitation to dinner had followed. For- 
tune seemed about to smile, when the in- 


evitable woman put in an appearance. 
Julia, the alcalde’s daughter, saw fit to 
approve of Manuel’s personal appearance, 
and made up her mind, with tbat celerity 
and thoroughness which thirty years of 
maidenhood give, that only in him were 
united these qualities necessary to make 
ber happy for life. It soon became appar- 
ent to bh , and later to others, that he had 
but to say the word in order to obtain a 
wife whose full tale of years was carefully 
concealed by a deft use of powder and good 
judgment in placing the lights, but who 
ssessed a revenue-producing hacienda in 
erown name. Again, what more delight- 
fully easy way of building up a legal prac- 
tice could be imagined than to become son- 
in-law to the chief judge of the district. 

At this stage the matter might have been 
accommodated. Unfortunately a second 
woman must needs indorse Julia’s es 
taste in her approval of Manuel by falling 
in love with him openly and with violence. 
This in itself was not necessarily a com- 
plication. The palpable error in the affair 
was that Manuel reciprocated her passion, 
nor was he less open in acknowledging in 
words what she confessed by her blushes. 
Now, Anita’s father was administrator of 
Julia’s hacienda. To prefer to the owner 
of the place the daughter of one whom she 
chose to consider a servant was certainly 
turning the knifein the wound. Hesita- 
tion was no part of Julia’s character, so 
she promptly rode out and interviewed 
with terrifying force the trembling Anita, 
but gained only an avowal of constancy to 
the doubly blessed Manuel. 

Returning, she found Manuel just closing 
a consultation with the alcalde, and at 
sight of him her calmness was not restored. 
The father’s confidence in his daughter’s 
discretion had never been jarred in their 
thirty years of companionship, hence he 
felt safe in leaving the two together in re- 
sponse to a nod from her. Of what passed 
in the brief ten minutes Manuel never had 
a clear remembrance, but he walked down 
the street in a confused state of mind, one 
idea overshadowing the rest, that of grati- 
tude at having escaped with his life. 

To leave San Marco and, worse yet, 
Anita, was evidently the proper step. He 
resolved to begin packing at once, when 
be was handed a letter from the alealde 
which asked him to come to the palacio at 
his earliest convenience. 

A dozen ideas filled his mind as he pre- 
sented himself to the Judge and said he 
had found it convenient to answer His 
Honor’s summons at once. The Judge 
smiled benignantly, and wound up 8 series 
of neat compliments by handing over to 
him the defence of a woman who had 

oisoned her lover and whose trial was set 

or the next day. Then the truth dawned 
on him that he had been commissioned to 
defend a case which admitted of no de- 
fence solely to make his present unpleasant 
position less bearable. His curiosity had 
taken him to the preliminary examination, 
and he saw no point upon which to hang 
even extenuation of the crime. He inter- 
viewed the woman in the jail, but could 
get no help from her. She was not guilty, 
though she could offer —s in support 
of the fact. She loved her husband; he 
was her husband though no priest had 
i them; then why should she wish 

im harm? She had nothing more to live 


Manuel. He tried to get the woman to 
plead guilty, but she refused. The public 
prosecutor brought out the stories of the 
several witnesses concisely, and she was 
sentenced to suffer the death penalty. She 
bad purchased a packet of strychnine from 
the druggist, who had put it up in a red 
paper tied with a blue string. Only a 
small part of the amount sold by the drug- 
gist had been used. The remainder had 
disappeared. .The woman made no denial 
of any part of the story, and heard her sen- 
tence with inattentive ears. The only 
clew to fight on that Manuel could grasp 
was the one thin wisp of fact that the 
package containing the poison could not be 
found. He set to work on this, and on the 
eve of the day of execution he not only 
learned that the woman’s little son had 
stolen the bright-colored package, but 
found the package itself where the child, 
under the impression that it contained 
sugar, had carefully tucked it away in the 
kitchen between two adobes, the paper 
slightly torn and a part of the powder gone. 

It still lacked a couple of hours of day- 
light, giving ample time to call on the 
Judge and get a postponement of the 
execution. With such evidence, he was 
sure no difficulty would be encountered. 
Walking rapidly, his spirits ros9 as he 
fancied himself telling the story in court 
and, with true dramatic instinct, bringing 
forward the youthful criminal at the 
proper time. 

Arriving at the alcalde’s house, he was 
about to raise the heavy knocker, when he 
heard a well-remembered voice, 

‘Eres tu, Don Manuel?” 

Drawing back a step, he saw the calm 
features of Julia in an adjoining window. 

“Yes, itisl. I want to see your father 
at once.” 

*Atonce? Is the matter, then, so pres- 
sing? It must be, indeed, for you to be out 
at this hour of the morning.” 

“It isa matter of life and death. Send 
for him at once.” 

“You are impertinent. 
to be ordered about. 
father at this hour.” 

“Call him at once, or I will arouse the 
household.” 

“Really, you are too violent. Besides, 
the servants have gone to a baile, and noise 
would be useless. Let us talk of something 
else. How is the fair Anita?” 

“Ay, Jesus!” he mutters to himself. 
“Dona Julia—Julia—please call your fath- 
er. It concerns a woman who—”’ 

“Not the demure Anita, I hope. Surely 
she can have done nothing to bring her to 
grief yet.” 

Controlling himself with an effort, he 
begins again: ‘Julia, dear Julia, listen to 
me. An innocent woman is to be shot at 
daybreak, but your father can prevent it. 
She is innocent.” 

“Ah, yes! I remember. The one you 
defended. My father said your work in 
the case was remarkible. She poisoned 
her—husband, was it? No doubt he de- 
served it. Many do. Manual,’”? changing 
her tone, ‘I treated you badly that day, 
and said much I was sorry for. I was an- 
gry, but meant nothing by it.” 

“TI understand—of course you didn’t Julia. 
I’m sorry, too—and Julia por el amor de 
Dios, I must see your father. I always did 
think a great deal of you, and all that sort 
of thing,’ he concluded, weakly. 

‘Very well, I’!l let you in, since the por- 
tero has gone with the rest.” 

A moment after, the small door of the 
zaguan swung open and Manuel passed 
through and into the parlor. Julia fol- 
— and took her place at the open win- 

ow. 
“Sit down, Manuel; we can talk more 
easily now. My father will doubtless re- 
turn soon. He went to the Casa Moran 
early in the evening.” 

“Then I must follow him there. Why,in 
heaven’s name, did you not tell me at 
once?’ He rushed from the room, but al- 
most immediately returned. ‘‘Where is the 
key? The door is locked.” 

olding her hand through the rejas 
ty gs barred the window, she said, ‘“‘Here 
: 

‘Give it me at once” striding toward her. 

“Another step, Manuel, and I drop it in- 
to the street.” 

“What is the meaning of this farce, Dona 
Julia? This is no time for jesting. Give 
me the key and Jet me go. A woman’s life 
hangs in the balance, and you are content 
to trifle at such a time!” 

“T am serious, Manuelito. What I mean 
is this: Either you promise to marry me 
within a month, or I drop the key into the 
street and scream. The sereno is standing 
at the corner, well within sound of my 
voice, and he would interpret the matter in 
but one way. My father is not one toallow 
his daughter’s name to suffer. You would 
be obliged to marry me then, and it's better 
to avoid the appearance ofscandal. I nave 
made up my mind to marry you, and you 
must coafess to certain advantages iu the 
union, looking at it from your point of 
view.” 

He suppressed as much as possible his 
disgust and said: ‘“‘Your idea is to force 
me to marry you, when you know I’m be- 
trothed to another, a’’—— 

‘“‘Better woman, you were about to say?” 

“Yes, better! Rather than marry you 
now, ; aOR 

‘Shall I drop the key?” 

‘Julia, be reasonable. Why should you 
wish to marry a man who, iu spite of your 
many charms, does not love you?”’ 

“A very neat compliment, Manuel. Why? 
Because, strange as it may seem, I love 
you,and will not—do you understand?—will 
not see you married to another. See, the 
east is brightening a bit, and you must be 
quick if you hope to — out your idea of 
rescuing your innocent client.”’ 

Confused ideas ran through his mind. If 
he could have approached near enough to 


I’m not a criada 
You can’t see my 





for, and would gladly join her husband. 
be trial next day was torture for 


Hy 
m3 


throttle the woman,he would have done so. 
His client was even now about to be taken 


from ber cell. Anita would be left desolate 
without a word, for his lips would be sealed 
as to this night’s work. 

‘*Well?” 

“T promise. Give me the key.” 

She made no movement. Suddenly, rais- 
ing her head, she said: “The ring you 
Te will make a pretty seal of our betroth- 
a hd 

Drawing it from his finger, he flung it at 
her feet. ‘Now, the key,” he said. 

_ itis, dear. Come this afternoon, 
and’?—— 

He was out of the room and in the street 
before she finished. He broke into a swift 
run, Startling the serenos as he passed, for 
one does not run in Mexico. The rapidly 
brightening sky frightened him. Within a 
block of the Casa Moran, he met the Judge, 
with two companions, walking a trifle un- 
steadily. 

“Senor Alcade,” he panted. He leaned 
against the wall to catch his breath. 

*‘Senor,”’ he began again. 

As he did so, the sun burst into view over 
the eastern hills, and the muffled sound of 
musketry came dully from the arroyo be- 
low.—Edwin Hall Warner in the Argonaut. 


QUEER PEOPLE. 


“Ther’s queer people livin’! This sage 
remark David Pettibone emphasized with 
the flap of a sudsy skirt on the washboard. 
It was Monday morning, and he was doing 
Mrs. David Petsibone’s washing for her, 
while she had the rheumatism. His neigh- 
bor, Jonas Littlefield, sat in the shed door- 
way, nursing his knees, and the sage re- 
mark was addressed to him. 

‘“There’s queer folks livin’!”’ 

Jonas braced himself firmly against the 
door frame, sidewise. 

aged there be! So there be!” 
ed. 
“One of them lives over to Cross Roads, 
in the first story-’n’-a-half house to the 
left, goin’. There’s alittle rim of left-over 
whitewash under the eaves, and a creepin’ 
Jenny over the front door.” 

‘““Mis’ Beecher’s?”? Jonas asked, recross- 
ing his knees and rebracing himself. 

“Conscience Beecher’s—she’s the ticket. 
She’s the queer folks there. Know her?” 

“Not to say know her—jest a speakin’ 
acquaintance, after meetin’. I do’ know’s 
I ever heard her first name before, nor any- 
body else’s first name like it.” 

“Conscience? Well, 1 guess ’tis a little 
mite odd, but it don’t sound out o’ the way 
to me as I know of. I’ve known Conscience 
Beecher ever since she went to school with 
me an’ give me bites of her apple-cores, 
She’s a good woman, but she’s as queer as 
a@ snow storm Fourth o’ July.”’ 

Mr. Pettibone’s spectacles slipped off into 
the tub, and he was obliged to fish for them 
some minutes. He always wore his glasses 
when he did the washing, though as he 
wore them — up on bis forehead, the 
clothes could hardly be said to profit ma- 
terially by their presence. The flecks of 
soapsuds on his brown, bared arms looked 
oddly out of place, and the apron of bed 
ticking tied around his neck looked even 
more so. He was a little man, round and 
red, and the top edge of the washboard, 
denting him in the middle as it did, uncom- 
fortably interfered with his breathing. He 
spoke with little —_ between his words, 
and italicized puffs at the periods. Jonas 
Littlefield watched him with lazy amuse- 
ment. His wife never had the rheumatism, 
he thanked his stars. 

“Yes, Conscience ain’t a real common- 
every-day-name,” David said, adjusting 
the a. spectacles and soaping a new gar- 
ment. 

“It’s peculiar. Conscience’s father was, 
too. That accounts for it. He named his 
offsprings out of his own head, an’ there 
warn’t anything common-every-day in 
Elnathan Elbridge’s head!”’ 

Jonas waited a minute, then said, by way 
of sociability: 

“Tain’t lived here long enough to have 
evér heard tell about him.’’ 

“No? Then it’s timeI told ye. He was 
a turrible original thinkin’ man. Had five 
offsprings, an’ of all‘the names he give ‘em! 
There was Careful Ann—she was the 
oldest. She’s dead. She warn’t quite 
careful enough, and took cold to camp 
meetin’ an’ died of it. Then there was 
Peace ’n Plenty Elbridge—she married a 
Berrytown Plunket, an’ had nine off- 
springs—plenty of ’em, but I do’ know how 
peaceful they were! Conscience came 
next. Then Romulus and Remus last—the 
two twins. They were the means of 
namin’ the town o’ Rome over yonder!” 

Jonas glanced up inquiringly at David’s 
puffy chuckle. Jonas was not a classica) 
scholar. 

“Rome ain’t a bad name,” he remarked. 

“No—no, ’taint. It’s a pretty fair name. 
But, as I was sayin’, there’s queer folks 
livin’. Conscience Beecher’s one of ’em. 
I do’ know but it’s her name struck in.” 

**How’s she queer?” 

David Pettibone wiped his hands on the 





he assent- 


bed-ticking apron and went and sat down 
on the sawhorse. 
“How’s Conscience Beecher queer? 


Well, she’s a turrible poor, shif'less, un- 
becomin’ cumberer o’ the earth—’cordin’ 
to her say. Her house ain’t much better 
’n’ a pigsty, an’ she cooks turrible victuals.”’ 

Jonas frowned. ‘I never had no patience 
with poor cookers,” he said. 

“Poor cookers!’’ Conscience Beecher’s 
the best cook in this county. Id like to 
see anybody lay out a sightlier an’ tastier 
meal o’ victuals than she can! An’ her 
kitchen floor’s good’s a lookin’-glass. My 
land o’ gracious, Conscience Beecher’s way 
ahead!’’ 

“Thought you said she lived in a pig-pen, 





jest a minute =. 
“*Cordin’ to her say, she does. That’s 


where’s she’s queer. She’s one o’ them 
women that’s always makin’ excuses an’ 
makin’ excuses. She’s wore herself all out 
makin excuses—an’ everybody else, too. 
She’l] invite the presidin’ elder over to sup- 
per, say. Well, he won’t no more than 
step inside the parlor before she’ll begin. 
I’m dredful sorry the house looks like 
such a fright,’ she’ll say, lookin’ mortified, 
It’s dredful dusty an’ fly-speckled. I hope 
Ses look at the hinge real clost 


David got up and rubbed himself and sat 
down on one end of the meal chest. 

% A sawhorse isa turrible unsatisfactory 
seat,” he said, explanatory. Then he re- 
sumed his story. 

“‘When it comes along supper-time, she’ll 
say, ‘I hope you ain’t real hungry, for I 
ain L got much of anything for you to eat. 
I do’ know’s you can relish anything at all. 
The biscuits is a turrible failure—I guess I 
got in too much saleratus.’ An’if them 
biscuits ain’t jest light’s a feather-bed, an’ 
browned toa turn! It sets my mouth to® 
— age of’em.” - 

“Then when she passes the sponge cake 
she says, real doleful, ‘Will you <a we 0’ 
this cake? It ain’t a success an’ I do’ 
know $8 you can eat it. I had real poor 
duck.’ An’so on infinitum. There won't 
bea single dish on that table fit to eat! 
rs Conscience got her come-uppance 

David leaned back against the tub and 
laughed in reminiscent enjoyment. 

‘She got her come-uppance that time! 


It was when the minister swopped with 
the Berrytown parson. Comsclenns boarded 
the new minister over Sunday. She worked 
turrible hard gettin’ up a mess 0’ nice 
dishes toeat. We was invited over—Mis’ 
Pettibone an’ me—to supper. Land 0’ 
gracious goodness me! That supper table 
was groanin’ an’ takin’ on fit to split with 
good victuals! An’ every nameuable thing 
onto it was cooked jest as perfect! You'd 
a have seen that table, Jonas Little- 

eld! 

Jonas caressed his stomach hungrily. ‘I 
wisht I could have,” he said. 

‘‘Well, we set down an’ pretty soon Con- 
science up an’ beBins. 

** “I’m mortified not to have nothin’ rel- 
ishable to eat, Brother Peters,’ she says, 
‘but you’ll have to excuseit. I ain’t much 
of a hand to cook, I’m afraid. I hope you’ll 
find somethin’ you can relish. My bread 
sort o’ sogged down to-day, an’I hope the 
sauce ain’t brandied. Them doughnuts 
soaked fat a little mite, I’m certain, an’ 
somethin’ seems the matter with my cus- 
tards. They curdled up. I s’pose.’ An’ 
Conscience ran on, belamifyin’ all them 
elegant eatables an’ lookin’ ashamed of 
’em—tryin’ to. Well,the minister, he hove 
a sigh an’ looked real disappointed. But 
he was a cautious man an’ had respect to 
his stomach. 

‘** ‘Never mind, Sister Beecher,’ says he, 
‘we're all prone to fail in our undertakin's. 
I’m sure you done your best. 1s’pose it 
won’t be safe for me to eat your victuals, 
bein’ as you say they ain’t real hygeenic, 
an’ I’m a victim to the monster dyspepsy. 
But 1 don’t feel to blame you none. Some 
folks is favored enough to eat bread an’ 
doughnuts with importunity, if they be 
heavy, an’ never feel no inconveniences 
neither, afterwards. I ain’t so fortunate. If 
you'll jest fetch me some crackers an’ a 
glass o’ milk,I’!] make out a meal, Sister.’ ”’ 

David paused. Jonas Littlefield again 
unbraced his back. He sat upright, wait- 


ng. 
Well?” he said. 
‘*Well, Conscience she fetched the crack- 
ers, an’ the minfSter, heeete’m. That's 
all.”°—Eachange. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisemont in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


Free.—A Wonderful Shrub.—Oures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the 
new botanical product of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, is indeed a pure specific cure for 
diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, 
or by disorders of the Kidneys and urinary 
organs. A remarkable case:is that of Rev. 
A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 
York, as told in the New ork World of 
recent date. He was cured by Alkavis, 
after, as he says himself, he had lost faith 
in man and medicine, and was preparing to 
die. Similar veges ig 4 of extraordinary 
cures of Kidney and bladder diseases of 
long standing, comes from many other 
sufferers, and 1,200 hospital cures have 
been recorded in 30days. Up to this time 
the Church Kidney CureCo., No. 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid my mail to every reader of 
the MICHIGAN FARMER who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder disor- 
der, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We ad- 
vise all Sufferers to send their names and 
address to the company, and receive the 
Alkavis free. To prove its wonderful cura- 
tive powers, it is sent to you entirely free. 
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«% $10.75 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth ‘ 
Fully eee Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privt- 
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We have acomplete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
in constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax. Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











FROM DRY FEED TO GRASS. 


Some complaints are coming in regarding 
various effects due to suddenly changing 
the cows to grass and withholding all dry 
feed. The cows at first may yield a larger 
quantity of milk, but soon shrink, and fre- 
quently suffer from some physical derange- 
ment. 

It is better to keep up thedry feed for at 
least a month after turning out to grass. 
We not only feed some grain, preferably 
bran, but dry hay and bright cut corn fod- 
der as long as they will touch it. 

For the first two or three days we allow 
the cows to eat grass but an hour or two at 
atime. This season we did not turn out 
until nearly the middle of May. 


SALTING BUTTER. 

Will you kindly inform me through the 
MICHIGAN FARMER how you salt butter in 
the churn? 

About how much salt do you use to the 
pound? Does the salt work out as it does 
when salted in the bowl? After salting 
how long should the butter stand before 
being worked for the last time? 

I use a No. 2 bent wood churn and always 
draw off the buttermilk when the butter is 


in the granular stage. 
YOUNG BUTTERMAKER. 
CaLHoun Co., Mich. 


For some time we have salted our butter 
in thechurn. After drawing off the last 
wash water and letting the butter drain a 
short time, we add about one and one-half 
ounces of the best butter salt to each esti- 
mated pound of butter. 

We say estimated, because the butter is 
not taken out of the churn and actually 
weighed. We can usually tell, within a 
half pound, from the amount of cream and 
our previous record, just how many 
pound prints there will be. 

The salt is the very best we can find and 
dissolves perfectly. After the salt is 
weighed out it is sifted over the butter, 
through a salt sieve, and allowed to stand 
a short interval. Then the butter and salt 
is well mixed in the churn by means of a 
butter spade. After draining off the excess 
of brine or moisture which exudes, the 
butter is taken out of the churn and deposit- 
ed on the butter worker. It is immediate- 
ly worked just enough to press the gran- 
ules together into a compact mass. 

In your case we should salt in the churn 
in the same way, drain, and put into the 
butter bowl. Use the hand ladle just 
enough to accomplish your object, doing 
the whole job at once. Use plenty of cold 
water in washing, in hot weather, if you 

have no ice. 

Salt will work out more or less, anyway, 
aniitis better to put on the salt and let ft 
dissolve while the butter is in the granular 
form, as the butter will be more evenly 
salted and look better when brought out 
for table use. 

AERATING AND COOLING MILK. 

We are asked if it is necessary to aerate 
milk in hot weather, provided one has a re- 
frigerator or ice chest to set the cansin 
immediately after milking. Also whether 
we aerate our night’s milk now, having a 
cooling room to set the cans in. 

To the last question we answer, yes. 
The milk is aerated and cooled at the wind- 
mill tank every night. Just before retiring 
we set the cans in thecreamery. It has 
not been hot enough to necessitate putting 
the cans in the cooling room over night. 

“Why do you ‘aerate,’ and how is it 
done?” 

This has been explained several times in 
these columns. As we have before stated, 
at this time of year much trouble is experi- 
enced in keeping the milk, even overa 
Single night, especially when a large can is 
filled direct from the cows’ udders, without 
aerating. The most important thing to be 
done as soon as the milk is taken out of the 
stable is to thoroughly aerate it, and before 
trying to cool it down by placing in iced 
water. 

We have a complete aerator and cooler 
combined. It has a corrugated surface that 
allows the milk to run ina thin film over 
both sides of the corrugated surfaces, with 
cold water direct from the well constantly 
running up in the opposite direction be- 
tween these same corrugated surfaces. 

Milk direct from the cows’ udders, having 
a temperature of 90 to 95 degrees,is run over 
these corrugations,and in two or three min- 


utes’ time reduced to within four or five de- 
grees of the fresh water from the well. 

It takes considerable time to operate this 
cooler. The best arrangement is to have 
direct hose connection with the well pump 
when the miik is ready to aerate and cool 
down. 

There is not so much trouble when a small 
quantity of milk is kept over night in cans 
eight inches in diameter, but the difficulty 
is in putting from 60 to 80 pounds of warm 
milk into the large delivery or creamery 
cans. Such a large quantity cools very 
slowly, and soon warms the water sur- 
rounding the cans unless the water is re- 
newed or ice placed therein. And even 
with the very best facilities for cooling, 
the aeration is very desirable for perfect re- 
sults. 

Many farmers set their cavs of warm 
milk into the stock watering tank and 
leave them over night with the covers on. 
This practice is a bad one. The water is 
usually warm to commence with, and the 
milk cools very slowly—in fact, not much 
faster than if the cans were left standing in 
the open air over night. 

The milk is not aerated, and if the covers 
are left on, the heat and odors are locked in, 
practically speaking, and any careful, 
thinking dairyman can imagine the result 
on a hot night. 

Again, if the covers are left off, but little 
benefit is derived from the ventilation, even 
ifin a pure atmosphere. But as the stock 
tank is usually in the barnyard, the foul 
odors arising therefrom are sure to be ab- 
sorbed by. the warm milk in the cans. This 
practice, at best, is detrimental to the milk, 
and we are sorry it is practiced by many 
dairymen. A better plan is to set the cans 
into the house or well tank, pumping cold 
water into the tank by hand, if the wind 
does not blow. 

Too much pains cannot be taken with 
the milk when the hot weather comes on. 
Our cooling room will not relieve us from 
the-necessity of aerating the milk at night, 
before setting the cans inside. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEESE-MAK- 
ING. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

In an address given a short time back by 
Prof. Henry, of the Wisconsin Agricultura! 
College, he told the dairymen of his State 
that the loss of their cheese trade with 
Great Britain is owing to the tact that they 
do not make the best article and that in 
many cases imitation cheese is produced for 
the sake of a possible temporary profit but 
to the ultimate loss of all concerned. 
Whatever may be the immediate gain by 
the addition of foreiga fat to milk, or by 
the removal of a portion of the cream it 


contains, the permanent va ue of the cheese 
industry to the producer is maintained only 
by the production of the best, and of its 
production in the largest possible quantity. 

To obtain quantity and quality necesst- 
tates a close study of the subject and a rec- 
ognition of the principles which underlie 
the practice of cheese-making. To obtain 
quantities of cheese it is essential to have 
rich milk. Weare told by those who op- 
pose the institution of a standard in this 
country that the solids present in milk do 
not exceed 114% to 12 per cent, but the 
cheese-maker who produces or buys milk 
of this quality will not find his returns very 
satisfactory. 

The value of rich milk to the cheese- 
muker is two fold: In the first place, 
cheese is chiefly composed of the fat and 
the casein of milk—its two most important 
solids—and moisture; therefcre, the more 
fat milk contains—and this is by far the 
most important constituent—the more 
cheese we produce per gallon, for three 
reasons: First, because the fat itself adds 
to the weight of the cheese; next, because 
with the increase of fat there is an increase 
of casein, which follows in an almost con- 
stant ratio; and last, it is a fact worth 
knowing that cheese produced from rich 
milk—that is, milk containing a high per- 
centage of fut—retains more moisture, and 
consequently weight is obtained from this 
source also. Every good cheese is mellow 
in its texture, and to some extent this mel- 
lowness depends upon the proportion of fat 
the cheese contains. 

Recognizing these facts. we come to the 
first principle which it is essential to re- 
member, that in order to produce rich milk 
the cattle must be well selected, for quality 
depends rather upon breed than feed. Nor 
is it entirely necessary te go to the breed 
of the Channel Islands, namely Jerseys, 
and Guernseys for rich milkers. 

There are milkers of a very highorder, as 
regards both quality and quantity, to be 
found in every British breed, particularly 
among Shorthorns and Devons, and this 
breed of cattle is I believe well to the front 
in the United States. But we will say 
something more on this point in the near 
future. AGRICOLA. 

YORKSHIRE, ENG. 





People buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla year after year 
because it does them good. It will do you good to 





take it now, 


DAIRY WATERING DEVICE. 





In connection with an article written 
for the FARMER referring to the watering 
of cows in the stall with some automatic 
arrangement, we mentioned a device in use 
by Mr. J. W. Hoover, of Avery, 0. During 
the sessions of the Milan farmers’ insti- 
tute, in company with Col. J. H. Brigham, 
I visited Brother Hoover's home, staying 
over night. The house is an old one, com- 
pletely modernized; heated with steam, 
hot and cold water; a conservatory filled 
with beautiful plants, many of these trom 
the tropics. Literature of the best char- 
acter abounds upon their reading tables, 
while wife and daughter excel in painting 
—e ‘ 

e@ barn is modern in every respect, 
with all the handy appliances That 
Yankee ingenuity can invent; warm, dry 
and well ventilated, also splendid!y light- 
ed, with a large covered barnyard joined to 
main structure. 

The most attractive feature was this 
simple watering device in hisstables. It 
is his own invention and he very willingly 
consents to its publication, as there is no 
patent on it. The arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 1, The watering cup is small, be- 
ing 6x7}¢ inches in top area and 54 inches 
deep, and consequently holds but a small 
quantity of water, with limited surface 
exposed to the stable atmosphere, which 
is quite an idea with dairymen. A, in 
illustration, shows the cup made from 
castiron set-in {stall'partition, equally on 
each side, with pipe running slong in part 
of manger trough at B. In this way, with 
a hole cut in*stall partition the width of 
cup and 12 inches high, two cows can 
drink out of the same cup. Mr. Hoover 


L: 











Fig. 1. 

had a pattern made and had his cups cast 
at the foundry where most of his castings 
are made, and states that they cost about 
50 cents each. The tank, C, is placed in an 
out-of-way corner and holds about one- 
half barrel of water. It is placed on a 
level with the tops of the cups so that they 
will be kept about full all the time. The 
tank, E, is to be located anywhere at an 
elevation, to supply tank C, with a pipe 
leading to it, with a float valve in C that 
will cause the water to cease flowing ata 
certain point, to prevent overflow. As the 
stock drink, the water runs into the cup 
from tank C, which lowers the water line 
and the float drops, opening the valve at 
D, and water runs from tank BE, so that the 
whole arrangement is automatic even to a 
float in the large tank, which, when full, 
throws the windmiil out of gear, or a 
stream of water that might run in by 
gravity. 

Tank C should be enclosed in a sort ot 
cupboard with doors opening into it, to 
keep away from contaminated air or 
accumulations of dirt, straw or hay seeds, 
as it must necessarily be exposed to such 
about a barn. It is the extreme cost 
many times that deters dairymen from 
putting in oermanent drinking arrange- 
ments, and I have urged Mr. Hoover to 
have these cups cast and advertise them, 
as lam "poabry gee the whole cost for two 
cows will not be over $1 each cup, count- 
ing pipes. GEO. £. SCOTT. 


TAIL SWITCHING. 


I noticed a recent description of a method 
to prevent cows from switching their tails. 

My plan is to use an old hayfork rope 
that has given out for that purpose. Cuta 

iece long bor ee to lay over the cow’s 

ack, forward of the hips, and drop down 

to ae joints. 

Wind the ends of the ropes together with 
a piece of twine. 

I have used this device for several years. 
I keep a herd of twenty cows. Have three 
or four ropes of different sizes to fit any 
cow in the herd. This device works to 
perfection, with me. H. SEAVER. 

WASHTENAW Co., Mich. 

{As the fly season draweth nigh, and the 
hot weather's advance agent is abroad (he 
isn’t here yet) in the land, the intelligent 
cow doth begin to train the muscles of her 
tail for the season’s work in combating her 
enemies, which sometimes includeth man. 


And it shall come to pass that her big- 
gest enemy (man) doth rack his brain to 
devise some additional instrument of tor- 
ture, whereby the little enemies (flies) may 
more completely subjugate the poor cow 
when “in durance vile.” 











For the farmer who keeps but one or two 


— 


cows, as a sort of side issue,to furnish milk, 

cream and butter for family use, it may not 

be necessary to endeavor to exclude all flies 

frem the stable. But for the dairyman who 

keeps a herd and wishes to secure the best 
ossible results, it a to protect the cows 
rom flies when milking. 

By darkening the stable, and milking the 
cows in their stalls, every night and morn- 
ing, we have managed to do our milkin 
without any serious trouble from tail 
switching. 

Last season several patent tail holders 
were sent us for experiment. We found 
them all that was claimed for them, but 
seldom needed them. As a general thing it 
is better to protect the cows from flies, if 
possible,rather than to augment the nature 
and degree of torment from pestiferous 
flies, ropes and clamps, as is often permit- 
ted.—Ep.] 
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WHEN writing advertisers please mention 
MICHIGAN H'ARMER. 


GET FLESH. 


Get Strength and Vigor, Clear Com- 
plexion and Good Digestion, not 
by Patent Medicine, But in Na- 
ture’s Own Way. 


Any honest physician will tell you that 
there is but one way to get increased flesh; 
all the patent medicines and cod liver oils 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Nature has but one way to increase flesh, 
strength and vigor of mind and body, and 
that is through the stomach by wholesome 
food well digested. There is no reason or 
common sense in any other method what- 
ever. 

People are thin, run down, nervous, pale 
and shaky io their nerves, simply because 
their stomachs are weak. 

They may not think they have dyspepsia, 
but the fact remains that they do not eat 
enough food or what they eat is not quickly 
and properly digested as it should be. 

Dr. Harlandson says the reason is be- 
cause the stomach lacks certain digestive 
acids and peptones, and deficient secretion 
of gastric juice. 

Nature’s remedy in such cases is to supply 
what the weak stomach lacks. There are 
several good preparations which will do 
this, but none so readily as Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, which are designed espe- 
cially for all stomach troubles, and which 
cure all digestive weakness on the common 
sense plan of furnishing the digestive prin- 
ciples which the stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give perfect 
digestion. First effect is to increase the 
appetite and increased vigor, added flesh, 
pure blood, and strength of nerve and 
muscle is the perfectly natural result. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
tonic known and will cure any form of 
stomach trouble except cancer of the 
stomach. May be found at druggists at 50 
cents for full sized package or direct by mail 
from Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. Little 
book on stomach diseases mailed free. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha” and “Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices, $50 to $800 


Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalog. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 

BANDOLPH & CANAL 8TS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago. New York. 
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Rootbeer 


cools the blood, 
tones the stom- 
ach, invigorates 
the body, fully 
satisfies the thirst. 
A delicious,spark- 
ling, temperance 
drink of the high- 
est medicinal value. 


Made only by 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Phila. 


A package makes 5 gallons. 
Sold every where. 
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How to Build. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO., KALAMAZOO, 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
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PUT A DUTY ON HIDES. 





As a rule the daily newspapers of the 
country have vigorously opposed the tariff 
on hides, but here and there a hide-bound 
organ has attempted to justify the imposi- 
tion of the duty. The argument that bides 
are @ by-product, and therefore should not 
be taxed, bas been vigorously assailed. 
The tariff apologists insist that many by- 
products are of great importance. Wool is 
a by-product, and so is lead. It seems 
necessary to explain that hides are not sold 
by the man who raises cattle as the sheep 
breeder sells wool and the silver miner sells 
lead. Hides do not become even a by- 
product until after they have passed from 
the possession of the stockman.—Shoe and 
Leather Review. 

There is just as much reason for a tariff 
on hides as on any other natural product— 
wool, for instance. The hide cuts just as 
much figure in the value of a steer as the 
pelton a sheep. When a sheep is sheared 
the pelt is worth nothing, but when sold 
with the wool on, it raises the price of the 
sheep to the estimated value of the wool on 
the pelt. The sheep-breeder, it is true, 
sells wool from his breeding flock, but of 
the millions of sheep sold every year for 
slaughter the majority of them have more 
or less of their fleece on when marketed. 
The value of a steer is increased when its 
hide is not branded, showing conclusively 
that the hide is an important factor in 
determining the value of a beef animal. 
The hide is sold by the man who raises 
cattle just asthe pelt is by the man who 
raises sheep. In both cases they go with 
the live animal, add to its value, and as 
they have cost as much per pound to grow 
as the meat under them, are just as much 
entitled to be paid for as the carcass. The 
Shoe and Leather Review must think cattle 
raisers are idiots when they sell a beef ani- 
mal to throw in the hide. The animal goes 
on thescales with his hide on, and the 
butcher buys it at the same rate per pound 
as the carcass—-say from 3 to54 cents at 
present. A hide on a beef animal will 
weigh from 60 to 90 Ibs. Anything that will 
raise the value of the hide makes the ani- 
mal worth more to the grower, and it will 
sell for more in consequence. Why does the 
Review kick on western cattle-growers 

branding their animals, and tell them it de- 
preciates their value if the hide is thrown 
in, like a chromo, when the animal is sold? 
The Review knows it is printing nonsense 
when it gives place to such statements. If 
' it did not raise the value of bides te place a 
duty on foreign ones, the Review would 
never be heard from. It wants other in- 
dustries to contribute to the expenses of 
the government, while the leather manu- 
facturer escapes untaxed. Don’t whine 
over it, you hide-bound, narrow-visioned 


product of the tan-vat, but come up like a 
man and talk for the public good—not for 
he pockets of a few wealthy capitalists, 
who have dealt in skins so long they are 


Food Commissioner Grosvenor, in his re- 
port for May, just issued, calls attention to 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
in which it was held that the person who 
sells adulterated goods cannot avoid the 
penalty for his act on account of his lack 
ot knowledge regarding such adulteration, 
and that the dealer is primarily responsible 
for the purity of the goods he sells. The 
commissioner says that this decision dis- 
poses of the chief obstacle in the way of the 
enforcement of the pure food laws. Itis 
intimated that, the duty of the department 
being clear, the law will be impartially en- 
forced. 

The commissioner makes a new ruling. 
After September 1 all prepared mustard 
must contain nothing but pure mustard, 
vinegar and spices. If found otherwise it 
will be considered adulterated. Dealers 
will understand that a strict construction 
of the law would prevent the sale of pre- 
pared mustard in any form, but as there is 
a demand for this class of goods, their sale 
will be permitted under the restrictions 
noted. 

During the month of May inspectors vis- 
ited fifty towns in the State. Seventy-four 
specimens of food products were analyzed, 
of which number fifty were found impure. 
As usual, mustard heads the list, twenty- 
seven out of thirty-five samples being adul- 
terated. It certainly looks as if the amount 
of adulteration being carried on, regardless 
of the laws, should bring some punishment 
upon the perpetrators. We don’t believe 
it possible to get one sample of pure mustard 
in this city out of ten trials. Other spices, 
ground coffees, the cheaper grades of teas, 
baking powders, even buckwheat flour, are 
frightfully adulterated. We have had a 
pure food commission for a number of 
years, but we doubt if articles of food were 
ever more generally adulterated than at 
the present time. The people are told there 
is such a percentage of a certain article of 
food adulterated. What is the commission 
doing outside of ascertaining this fact? 
Are the guilty parties being prosecuted? 
Are their names being published asa warn- 
ing to their customers? If not, why not? 


WHAT IS THE DIVIDING LINE? 
In the wool schedule of the new tariff 
bill, section 355 reads as follows: 
The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of 
the camel, Angora goat, alpaca and other 
like animals cf class one and class two 
which shall be imported in any other than 
ordinary condition, or which has been 
sorted or increased in value by the rejection 
of any part of the original fleece, shall be 
twice the duty to which it would be other- 
wise subject: Provided, That skirted wools 
as imported in eighteen hundred and ninety 
and prior thereto are hereby excepted. 
In studying over that section we find, 
first, that it is first admitted that to sort or 
increase the value of imported wools by a 
rejection of a part of the fleece, should sub- 
ject it to double duty. Then we find that 
skirted wools are excepted from this 
double duty. Now, the question naturally 
arises, what is the difference between a 
skirted fleece and one where a portion has 
been rejected to increase its value? How 
much skirting can be done before it be- 
comes sorting? Who is to determine 
whether wools are skirted or sorted? 

Theodore Justice says there is no use 
levying an extra duty on skirted wceols be- 
cause it will never be collected. Does not 
that really mean that under the skirting 
provision wools may be imported sorted to 
any desired extent, and yet be admitted at 
the same duty as unwashed and unskirted 
fleeces—eight cents per pound? 

Is not the whole of section 355 as it stands 
in the schedule a fraud and a snare—a 
fraud on the wool-growers and a snare for 
congressmen? Does not the latter proviso 
completely set aside the first one regarding 
sorted wool? 

We therefore assert, and it cannot be 
truthfully contradicted, that the intention 
of that paragraph is to allow wools sorted 
in any way desired to come in at the low 
duty rate of fleeces in their natural state; 
and that the Secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, S. N. 
D. North, who was also expert adviser of 
the Senate Finance Committee (which the 
committee should blush for shame for al- 
lowing), had fulland guilty knowledge of 
what the result of including that proviso 
in the schedule would be. Also, that if 
Senator Aldrich did not understand its in- 
tent and significance,he is too densely igno- 
rant to occupy the position he does on the 





for such a position. 
fraudulent scheme to aid the manufactur- 
er at the expense of the farmers. 





EXPORT OF AMERICAN ALCOHOL. 





A recent dispatch from San Francisco 
says that alcohol is now being shipped to 
Japan under circumstances which promise 
that the American article will be able to 
come into profitable competition with the 
German product. The latter has almost a 
monopoly of the trade, as with the advan- 
tage of an export bounty it has been laid 
down at rates that could not be be made by 
the makers of American corn spirits. Re- 
cently, however, reduced transportation 
rates have been obtained, making it possi- 
ble to ship alcohol to Yokohama from 
Peoria at a profit. Thus far three carloads 
have been forwarded to their destination. 
This is expected to be the opening of trade 
which amounts up into the millions annu- 
ally. There is food for thought for every 
congressman in the above statements. 
They are being dragooned into admitting 
alcohol ‘‘used in the arts’”’ free,which prac- 
tically means about all that will be used 
for any purpose. Some papers are asking 
for it on the ground that it will makea 
better demand for American grain abroad. 
As a matter of fact such a provision in the 
new tariff bill will cut down the use of 
American corn at home, and not increase 
the demand abroad. The alcohol imported 
is very largely manufactured from the 
potato, the cheapest available source, and 
one that should be developed in this coun- 
try. As alcohol, an unusual large crop of 
potatoes could be stored away and kept 
until required. When corn is cheap of 
course it can also be utilized in the same 
way. This would cut off a very large outgo 
of American gold, give a better demand for 
two great agricultural products, and give 
more employment to American labor. 
There should certainly bea duty on foreign 
alcohol. 


INJUDICIOUS ECONOMY. 








Owing to smaller appropriations, as a 
result of reckless expenditures by the 
Board of Education of this city, the school 
year has been cut down to nine months so 
as to curtail expenses. It strikes us that this 
is a most extraordinary and ill-considered 
meansof economizing. When it is remem- 
bered that many children are compelled to 
leave school when 14 or 15 years of age, so 
as to earn their own living, this cutting 
off of their school facilities for a month 
longer than usual is certainly unwise and 
unjustifiable. Really the summer vaca- 
tion was too long before this extension. We 
note that a number of citizens are moving 
to secure the donation of sufficient funds to 
carry on a vacation school this summer 
for those children who wish to attend. In 
their appeal to the public for needed funds 
these citizens say: 

“It is much desired that all who are in 
any degree interested in making July and 
August more endurable to the little chil- 
dren forced to remain in the city through 
those hot summer months, should show 
their thought of them by contributing to- 
wards the plan fora vacationschool. Large 
subscriptions are not asked, but a ready 
response in quarters would soon make pos- 
sible the opening of one large building. 
Subscriptions among the salesmen and 
women of the various stores, of 5 cents 
each, has been proposed, and in one store 
where the plan was personally presented, 
it was warmly approved. It is therefore 
suggested that one clerk in each store be 
made treasurer and forward the aggregate 
sum to the Free Press.”’ 

Of course the majority of children in this 
city do not leave it during the school vaca- 
tion. They remain at home,as they cannot 
go away, and if unable to find employment 
(which it is difficult todo asit is the dullest 
season of the year), they loaf around the 
streets, the worst possible thing they could 
do in a large city. With the enormous 
amounts of money raised by taxation for 
school purposes, it is certainly an outrage 
that citizens should be called upon for do- 
nations to afford proper school facilities for 
the children of the city. If economy is to 
be practiced, let it bein the line of cutting 
off some of the gingerbread in school struc- 
tures, some of the big salaries paid certain 
employes of the Board, and doing away 
with some of the special studies which will 

never be worth anything to those who do 
not enter the ~— school and some college 
or university. These are the lines upon 
which economy should be exercised, and 
not by cutting down the facilities of those 
who can only enjoy them for a limited 





Senate Finance Committee. If hedid un- 





nxious to skin everybody. 


The reports of heavy shearings by some 
of our readers have stimulated others to 
send us samples of fleeces from their flocks, 
accompanied by figures giving weights. 
M. M. Johnson, of Oakland county, sends 
the following: 


“] see friend Moon gives a report of his 
American Merinos as shearing 921 Ibs. from 
60 sheep, and the heaviest ewe’s fleece 20 
Ibs. 1 sheared from 26 ewes 412 lbs., beavi- 
est fleece 20144 lbs. Did not shear any 
rams.”’ 

That would be an average of 16 lbs. per 
head, a great record for a flock of ewes. Of 
course when heavy fleeces are being dis- 
cussed, Genesee county is expectéd to be 
heard from, and R. D. Stephens comes for- 
ward with a report of his flock. He says: 
“I saw M. C. Moon’s report of his shear- 
ing. I will send you mine. I sheared 1,415 
lbs. from 80 sheep, and sold ry clip for 9 
cents per!b. My heaviest ewe’s fleece was 
od Ibs., — Mg of on J breeding ewes cut 20 

s. per head. Ienclose you some sam 
of wool, with weight of fleece.” _ 


The figures given above show conclusive- 
ly that Mr. Stephens has a remarkably 
heavy shearing flock. The average is 17 
Ibs. 11 oz. per head, which figures would 
scare the average buyer out of his boots. 
The samples of wool sent are remarkably 
even in style and quality. They showa 
dense, heavy fleece, carrying a good deal of 
buff oil, quite well distributed through the 
entire staple. The fibres are strong, fine 
and elastic. In length, one fleece, a young 
ewe’s, measures 2% inches, one 23/, one 214, 
one 214, and five others about 2 inches. 
The heaviest ewe’s fleece, 29 lbs., shows a 
two-inch staple, carrying a good deal of 
oil, yet the quality of the staple is good for 
a six-year-old ewe. To our mind the hand- 
somest sample is from a two-year-old ewe, 
which gave a 20-Ib. fleece, with a staple 234 
inches. This a good style of wool for the 
manufacturer, and a flock of such ewes 
would leave little to be desired, either in 
quality, staple or weight of fleece. The 
short-stapled fleeces all come from ewes of 
six years of age, and may therefore be set 
down as shorter in growth than when the 
ewes were younger. But we would want 
to lengthen that staple, under existing 
market conditions, and those likely to 
obtain so long as fine combing wools are in 
as good demand as at present. Mr.Stephens’ 
flock is line bred, of Atwood blood, and the 
striking similarity of the fleeces is a 
natura! result of this system of breeding. 
Rams from such ewes should make just the 
style of sheep to put at the heads of grade 
flocks where the shearing qualities have 
been neglected for some years. We are 
pleased to see the interest which farmers 
are beginning to take in their flocks, and 
regard it as an omen of better times. 
When beef, pork, mutton and wool are 
bringing a good price, and we think they 
all will within the year, Michigan farmers 
will surely get a fair share of the resulting 
prosperity. 


ote 
=> 


CoLONEL BRIGHAM, Master of the Nation- 
al Grange and Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in discussing the causes of the 
present industrial depression which has 
been general for the past four years, says: 
‘‘It is not easy to name the causes of the 
present agricultural depression in a single 
word. Tariff for revenue and free raw 
materials are probably responsible for it to 
a considerable extent. Under these prin- 
ciples the duties have been taken from wool 
and lowered on other agricultural products, 
which has operated directly upon the farm- 
ers of the United States in a way to reduce 
prices. The general revision of the tariff 
has interfered with great business interests 
and has checked production. The effect of 
this has been to throw labor out of employ- 
ment; the men who once had money to buy 
farm products have been living by only the 
greatest economy and the surplus of farm 
products has accumulated in the farmers’ 
hands.” 








Tue SPRAYING SEASON AT HAND.—For 
potatoes, grapes and small fruits there are 
no superior outfits to the Knapsack and 
Horse Power sprayers manufactured by the 


Field Force Pump Co., of Lockport, N. Y. 
This firm are ‘‘up-to-date”’ in everything, 
and make none but strictly first-class 
goods. 





Island Lake and Grand Ledge Excursions 
Sunday, June 20. 


D.G.R. & W. R.R. Special train will 
leave Detroit Union Depot at.8:00 a. m. for 
these er resorts. Round trip rate to 
Island Lake, 50 cents: Grand Ledge, $1. 
Return train will leave latter station at 6:30 
p.m. Bicycles and baby cabs free. 





time. 





BLAINE GAVETT, D. P. A. 
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OPPOSITION TO THE BEEF TRUST. 





The butchers of New York propose to 
inaugurate a joint stock opposition to the 
western beef trust. That is they will com- 
pine and build great abattoirs of their own, 
kill and sell their own meat, and force the 
fight with the beef trust to afinish. In 
carrying out their plans it is said they are 
to be alded not only by New York capital- 
ists, but by certain independent packers in 
Kansas City and Chicago. As soon as the 
legal formalities necessary to effect an or- 
ganization are complied with, the erection 
of a plant will be started. 

The proposed company is to be comprised 
about equally of New York and Western 
men, and ample capital to establish and 
carry on such a business is assured. 

It strikes us that this is the sensible and 
business-like way of fighting a monopoly. 
Tt is a method that is open to everyone, and 
the butchers of every large city can readi- 
ly escape from the clutches of the trust by 
combining their interests and carrying on 
their own business in any way they deem 
most favorable to themselves. 

We are pleased to see a start madein 
this direction for two reasons: First, asa 
means of curtailing the power and dividing 
up the immense profits of the trust. Sec- 
ond, because it means a more extended 
market for the cattle, sheep and hogs of 
the farmers. The trust has too much to 
say regarding prices of stock in the Chicago 
yards. There is too much restraint upon 
trade, and entirely in the interests of a few 
large slaughtering and packing firms. 
With an organization of the butchers in 
each of the large cities there would be a 
wider market for live stock, and values 
would then be controlled by the supply and 
demand, and not by the manipulation of a 
few men who have altogether too much 
influence at present in fixing prices. 


AN EXPLANATION. 








In reply to an inquiry sent to the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture by Gillett & Hall, of 
this city, Statistician Henry Robinson of 
that department, sent the following key to 
his last crop report: 

“Taking last year’s harvest condition and 
final estimates of yield, the normal for 1896 
is found to be 16.8 bu. The recently issued 
report places the condition of wheat at 82.7. 
There is immense difference between a con- 
dition of 82.70n June land a condition of 
82.7 at harvest; the former has torun the 
gauntlet of a season’s casualties, the latter 
is a finality. If, however, you choose to in- 
dulge your fancy, or ply your imagination, 
a may reason that if the condition 82 7on 

une 1 were the condition at harvest,which 
it isn’t, and if the normal of 1896 should 
prove to be unchanged tor 1897, which is 
extremely unlikely, then a yield per acre of 
13.9 bu, provided the statistician in subse- 
quent special inquiries did not see fit to 
alter his Fame egg determinations, would 
result. This yield, applied to the prelimi- 
nary acreage figures, also liable to some 
modification, would indicate a crop in the 
neighborhood of 480,000,000 bu. In view of 
these contingencies,the department is satis- 
fied with determining whether crops are do- 
ing well or ill, until such time as estimates 
can be promulgated upon some basis of 
certainty. Estimates of ultimate product 
made thus early in the season may be excel- 
lent in a speculative way, but as statistics 
they are of dubious character.” 


If Mr. Robinson’s figures are approxi- 
mately correct, we may look for higher prices 
for the new crop than present figures on 
futures would indicate. But Henry's record 
for correctness rests upon such a slender 
foundation that his figures are generally 
accepted with a grain of salt. By the way, 
this report is the lastone Mr. Robinson will 
have anything todo with, as he has been 
Superseded. We hope his- successor will 
mean as well and prove a better guesser 
than Henry has shown himself to be during 
his term of oftice. 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 





The report of June 1, consolidated from 
the returns of township, county and State 
correspondents of the Department, making 
tbe acreage of winter wheat at present 
srowing,after allowance for abandonments, 
94.6 per cent of the area harvested last year 
or 89.9 per cent of the area sown in the fall 
of 1896. This in round numbers is 21,562,000 
acres. The condition of winter wheat has 
fallen since the report of May 1, being 78.5 
per cent, against 80.2 on that date,a decline 


of 1.7 points. The condition on June 1 last 
year was 77.9. The percentage of spring 
wheat area for the entire country as com- 
ared with that of 1896 has been increased, 
ing 110 per cent of last year’s acreage. 
The total area of spring wheat sown is, 
therefore, in round numbers, 13,000,000 
ct and the combined winter and sprin 
area is 34,569,000 acres, or 99.9 per cento 





that harvested in 1896. The condition of 
spring wheat shows an average for the 
whole — of 89.6 per cent. The condi- 
tion of all wheatis 82.7, against 87.6 per 
cent the same date last year. 

The preliminary report 1 the acreage 
of oats at 93.3 per cent of ast year’s area, 
and makes the condition 89 per cent,against 
98.8 last June. 

Acreage of rye is 93 percent of last year’s; 
condition of rye, 89.9 per cent; acreage of 
barley, 92.2 per cent of last year’s;condition 
of barley June 1, 87.4 per cent; acreage of 
rice, 103.1 per cent; condition, 98.8 per cent. 

Reports from the consular officers of the 
United States in Manitoba and West On- 
tario indicate good crops of both winter and 
spring grain. The spring acreage in the 

innipeg district is about 15 per cent great- 
er than last year, while crops are about ten 
days earlier. Reports from Eastern Ontario 
and Quebec are less favorable. 

Inquiries made by the United States 
Minister to Argentina tend to show that 
this year’s wheat acreage will not exceed 
last year’s, and may be much less. 

Throughout Central and Western Europe 
the wheat growth is generally retarded by 
the backward season, and in Spain, Italy 
and Hungary its quality is deteriorated by 
persistent rains. The condition is reported 
improving in Northern Europe, also in 
Roumania, Bulgaria and parts of Russia,but 
notin Poland or the southwestern provinces. 
The deficiency of the crop in France is now 
estimated from 35,000,000 to 55,000,000 
bushels. 

The total acreage of cotton is 24,091,394,as 
compared with 23,271,704 acres last year. 
The average condition of the crop is 83.5, 
against 97.2,the June condition of last year. 

he crop throughout the cotton belt is from 
one to three weeks late. The weather dur- 
ing the last month has been cold and damp 
and unfavorable to the growth ot the plant. 
The stands are irregular and poor in many 
localities, and the damage by insects has 
required much replanting. 





Christian Endeavor Rates to California. 

Mr. Walter G. Robinson, State Trans- 
portation Manager, Y. P. S.C. E., announces 
that the Michigan Central has been selected 
as the official route from Michigan in con- 
nection with other routes from Chicago of 
the Y. P.S.C. E. to the San Francisco Con- 
vention. A special train will start from 
Detroit at 9:00 a. m. Tuesday, June 29th, 
stopping at all principal stations, also at 
junction points, to enable all who will 
avail themselves of this splendid oppor- 
tunity of going to California to travel to 
Chicago together. Very low rates have 
been secured and Mr. Robinson will be 
—— to give all who will join his party 
ull information about the trip. Address 
him at Detroit. 





-~T 


Fourth of July Rates. 

The D. G. R. & W. and C. & W. M. lines 
will sell tickets as usual between all stations 
on July 3, 4 and 5 at one fare for round trip. 
ar to return July 6th.—Geo. DeHaven, 





Testimonial. 


Utica, Mich., March 27, 1897. 
Smith & Pomeroy, Kalamazoo, Mich: 

Gents:—The 13-ft. steel ‘‘Eureka’’ power mill I 
purchased from you I am more than pleased with. 
I have a big four-knife cutting box and it will run 
that and grinder at the same time, avd we could 
not check the motion. We could have run another 
cutter and had power left. Ihave all of six horse- 
power in a good wind. It goes in and out of the 
wind nicely and governs itself perfectly. Your 
grinder is acomplete success; it works the best of 











any I have ever 
seen. I exam- 
ined several 12- 
ft. power mills 
before I pur- 
chased yours 
and could have 
bought one for t 
less money, but — jan 
found they were Ea 
much cheaper +s 
and lighter built, and have not as much power as 
mine, and the gearing is exposed to the weather. I 
consider mine worth more than the difference. I 
do not see how you could improve the principal 
working parts of it. Every one who has seen this 
mill thinks the same as I do, I would not have it 
taken down for twice what [ paid for it, if I could 
not get another, although I have a horse power, but 
a power isn’t init. Yours truly, 
LEWIS STEAD. 

For descriptive —« of Eureka windmills and 

grinders write Smith & Pomeroy, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 


It is announced that the Standard Oil Co. 
will establish a distributing depot at Alpe- 
na. 

The city of Portland has damage suits 
ending, aggregating $4,000, brought by 
armers whose lands have been overflowed 

because of the electric light dam. 


Major L. C. Storrs has been unanimously 
re-elected secretary and Miss Gertrude 
Wardwell assistant secretary of the state 
board of correction and charities. Major 
Storrs has served in this capactity for 
twelve years. 


Owing to the legislature having cut the 
appropriation of the fish commission from 
$50,000 to $15,000 the commission has decid- 
ed to cut off the propagation of practically 
everything but trout for the inland streams. 


The board of regents at Ann Arbor has 
adopted the budget for the coming two 
se Among the additions is the estab- 
ishment of a new chair in the literary de- 
partment—a chair of English philology and 
general linguistics, to which Prof. George 
Hemp! received the appointment. 


Dr. Morris H. Snyder, the Lansing 
sanitarium man and hotel-keeper, who was 
arrested and convicted on a charge of aid- 
ing one Whitmore in a counterfeiting 
scheme, counterfeiting tools being found in 
his possession, has been sentenced to three 
years confinement in the Detroit house of 
correction. 

Some farmers in Isabella county thought 
to realize upon their hay crop beyond what 
local dealers were offering, by baling the 
same and consigning it to Boston parties. 
They were offered $7.50 here. They real- 
ized about $4 per ton from the Boston con- 
signee, and have one more lesson in the 
dear school of experience.—Livingston Re- 
publican. 

Olivet men are shipping turtles to Phila- 
delphia at a net profit of 8 cents a pound. 
The turtle industry is growing and causes 
the Battle Creek Moon to remark that the 
taking of turtles from lakes by _ parties 
traveling through this portion of the State 
for the purpose should be prohibited. The 

be scavenger of the lake and 
keeps the water pure by devouring all of 
the dead fish and other refuse.—Marshall 
Statesman. 

The passenger steamer Pewabic, which 
went to the bottom of Lake Huron off 
Thunder Bay about 32 years ago, was _lo- 
cated by a wrecking vessel last week. The 
ill-fated steamer lies in 160 feet of water 
and an effort will be made to secure her 
cargo which consisted of 267 tons of ingot 
copper claimed to be worth about $60,000. 
It is also claimed that the safes contained 
from $40,000 to $80,000 in gold. The Pew- 
abic carried 150 passengers, abont 125 of 
whom were lost. 





General. 


President McKinley has nominated 
Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, to be 
minister to Spain. 


Prof. E. Bemis, who recently severed his 
connection with Chicago University, has 
been engaged by the regents of the Kansas 
agricultural college to deliver courses of 
lectures on economics. 


Seven well-dressed men attempted to 
hold up an east bound Lake Shore train at 
Whiting, Ind., one morning last week. 
The train officers resorted to the use of 
firearms, which aroused the police and re- 
sulted inthe capture of the desperadoes. 


An attempt was made last week to take 
the life of Governor Andrew J. Smith of 
the National Soldiers’ home in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., by blowing up his residence 
with dynamite. The governor and his 
daughter escaped injury, but Mrs. Smith 
was badly cut and bruised. 


Secretary Wilson, of the department of 
agriculture, has appointed Prof. N. E. 
Hansen, of the South Dakota agricultural 
college, as special agent to visit eastern 
Russia, Siberia and the elevated plateaus 
of Central Asia, to gather farm, garden, 
tree, shrub and fruit seeds. Secretary 
Wilson hopes to get many plants of value 
for the northwest. 

A new Hawaiian annexation treaty, 
similar to the one prepared = prior to 
the close of the Harrison administration, 
was signed last Wednesday and | iter in the 
day was sent to the Senate accompanied by 
a message from the President. he treaty 
has not yet been ratified by the Senate and 
it is believed it will encounter considerable 
opposition. The treaty provides that the 
government of the Hawaiian islands cede to 
the United States forever all rights of 
sovereignty in and over the Hawaiian is- 
lands and its dependencies and these is- 
lands shall become an integral part of the 
territory of the United States. The gov- 
ernment of Hawaii alsocedes to the United 
States all public lands, buildings and pub- 
lic property of every description. 


Foreign. 


It is announced, on the authority of her 
physicians, that Queen Victoria is almost. 
totally blind. 

An attempt was made last Sunday to 
assassinate President Faure, of France, 
while he was driving in his carriage. The 
instrument used was a bomb charged with 
powder and swan shot and did no damage. 


The whaleback steamer City of Everett 
sailed from San Francisco for India last 
week with a cargo comprising 2,600 tons of 
corn for the famine-stricken vatiyes of 
that country. Cash contributions of $200,- 
000 were also taken. 





WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 


150 YEARS 


OF SUFFERING 


Relieved by a Wonderful Discovery. 


A century and a half of agony was endured by the fol- 
lowing seven people, who have kindly allowed us to use 
their names, as endorsing in the highest terms the 
great remedy ‘5 Drops,”’ for it entirely cured them: 
49 years Mrs. D. T. Carver of Winslow, Stevenson,Co., 

¢ Ill, suffered from Rheumatism and a weak heart. 
30 years Mr. W. Kellems of Siberia, Perry Co., Ind., 

was helpless from Rheumatism and Catarrh. 
16 years the wife of Rev. L Von Wald, of Millbank, 
S. D , was tortured by Catarrh and Hay Fever. 
6) years Mrs. L H. Mercer of Nashport, Ohio, was an 
— invalid and helpless from Neuralgta. 
12 years John Collins of Ludington, Mich., was a 
= helpless cripple frcm Rheumatism. 
ll years H. J Gelser of 12 Sunset Ave, Utica, N. Y., 
was bedridden with Rheumatism. 

Below, published fn full, 1s the letter of the seventh 
whose years of suffering make up the awful total ofa 
century and a half: 

DBak Strs:—For twenty long years my wife suffered 
unto'd tortures from Sciatic Rheumatism and Neural- 
gia, and I thank Grd for the day that your heaven-sent 
remedy fell into my hands, for {t completely cured her. 
I am a minister of the Gospel, and when I find any who 
suffer,cannot help but recommend “5 Drops,” for I know 
it will do more than you claim for {t. 

Rev. F. M. Cooprr, Washington Center, Mo. 

Below fs an eighth letter that tells its own story: 
Dear Srrs:— Sept. 24, 1896. 

I wish to tell you and suffering humanity how much 
good “5 Drops” has done me. On the beginning of this 
year I was taken down bedfast with Inflammatory Rheu- 
matism, and I was doctored by as good physicians as 
this country has, but they could notcure me. On Aug. 
4th, I began to take ‘5 Drops.” At that time every joint 
in my body and my limbs were stiff, so that I could not 
be moved. Even my tongue was getting sothat I could 
hardly speak so anyone cuuld understand me, but to-day, 
only seven weeks from that time, I am absolutely 
cured, and thank you and Gad for my recovery. 

Gratefully yours, 
Horace F. ANDERSON, McCracken, Kans. 

If you have not sufficient confidence after reading 
these letters to send for a large bottle, send for a 
sample bottle, which contains sufficient medicine to 
convince you of its merit. This wonderful curative 
gives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure 
for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, Backache, Asthma, Uay Fever, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness, 
Nervousness. Nervous 
and Neuralgic Head- 
aches, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Croup, “La Grippe.” Ma- 
laria. Creeping Numb- 
ness, Bronchitis aud kin- 
dred diseases. 

“Five Drops” is the name 
and dose. Large bottles 
(300 doses) $1.00. Six 

(TRADE MARK] bottles for $5.00. Sample 
bottle prepaid by mail 25 cents. 

Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 

Agents wanted. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Il, 


THE FARMERS FAVORITE, 


Never before in 
the history of the 
separator trade has 
there been so many 
of these machines 
sold as this season. 
More Safety Hand 
Separators have 
gone to the farmers 
this year than of all 
makes: : combined 
during any previous 
season. The Safety Hand is a mechan- 
ically perfect separator and produces the 
finest quality of butter. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Elgin, Il. 
Rutland, Vt. 


GOLD WATCHES, 


Waltham Movements, warranted 20 years; 


KING BICYCLES, 


Guaranteed Tires, 1897 models; 


EF EF E;! 
The KING SEWING MACHINE, 


Fine China Dinner and Tea Sets, Glassware, Mantle 
Clocks and hundreds of just the upto-date things 
you want toadorn your homesall free with coupons. 

Uur Teas, Coffees. Spices. Extracts, Baking 
Pow er, etc., are the very best, our prices the 
lowest. Send postal for premium lists, prices, etc. 
EINC’S TEA STORE. 

Address W. A. KING & CO., 

15 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 


ARE YOU A PEAGH GROWER? 


If so, write us and we wiil give yousome important 
information. LAWRENCE & CO., 
Faneuil Hall Market, Boston Mass. 


WANTED TO CORRESPOND S.SNia'vrina 
TURTLES in large quantities. Address H. E. 
FEARNEY, 42 Exchange Block, Providence, R. pA 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney -at- Law 


in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
proer special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Oo., also other references. 
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The Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
Furnt, Micu. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions * any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THe 
HovusEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
WOMAN’S WORK. 





To wash and bake, to mend and make, 
The steps of weary toil to take; 

To cook and scour, to dust and sweep; 
And all the house in order keep. 

To rise at morn and o’er and o’er 

Do duties done the day before, 

Yet know that in to-morrow’s train, 
The same old tasks will come again. 
And often to herself to say 

The old, old lines, in weary way, 
“From dawn of day till setting sun, 
Woman’s work is never done.”’ 


To watch and pray; to giadly take 
Love’s crosses for Love’s crowning sake; 
To joy and grieve; to smile and weep; 
Her deepest thought in silence keep. 
‘To teach and lead; to hope and trust; 
Have trust betrayed—as woman must. 
To gently chide; to cheer and biess 
And bear with patient tenderness 
Her burdens all—not shrink away, 
But bravely look ahead and say: 
“From dawn of life till setting sun, 
Woman's work is never done.” 

A. H. J. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








A DISTRICT SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

“Kate is to graduate next Friday and we 
want you to come over and spend the day. 
The exercises are to be at the schoolhouse 
in the afternoon, but come in the morning 
so we can have a good visit. We are to give 
a reception to the school at our house after 
four o’clock.”’ 

Of course a hearty assent was given to 
my friend’s request and the day’s pleasure 
anxiously anticipated, for what woman 
does not enjoy the prospect of an all day 
visit especially with the additional treat of 
even 2common last day of school, to say 
nothing of so novel an entertainment as a 
full-fledged city school commencement in 
the country. 

Theday dawned with: lowering clouds 
and threatening rain.c Many and dire were 
the misgivings of the children as tothe 
weather. The graduating class, composed 
of three young misses,anxiously scanned the 
clouds, discussing the probabilitiesof rain 
and the consequent wetting of their white 
frocks while going to and from the school- 
house. By noon, however, the clouds had 
cleared away and the sun shone brightly 
forth. . 

a e * 

On reaching the schoolhouse we were met 
by ushers, boys of ten ‘or twelve, neatly 
clothed and wearing boutonnicres, who 
handed us programs and escorted us to seats. 
The room: was tastefully decorated with 
flags and bunting, and flowers were every- 
where present, as were the class colors, blue 
and white. 

Seated upon the platform were the 
graduating class and the room was filled to 
overflowing with guests, parents and friends 
of the pupils. 

The exercises were -after the usual order 
upon such occasions, there being prayer 
and an address by the pastor of one of our 
leading churches, an address to the class 
by our friend and Household correspondent, 
Mrs. Lucy Swift, essays by the sweet girl 
graduates, class history, class prophesy, 
etc. The ushers brought to the platform 
and presented to the favored recipients 
choice bouquets of hothouse flowers tied 
with blue and white ribbons, (the gifts of 
admiring friends) in regulation Style, and 
the diplomas neatly tied with blue ribbons 
were presented by the director of the dis- 
trict. This director, by the way, is a 
woman to whose wisdom and energy is 
due in a great degree the high Standing 
which this school enjoys. The enforced 
absence of the county school commissfoner 
was a matter of general regret. 

a * 


* 

Directly after school hours the whole 
party adjourned to my friend’s pleasant 
lawn where swings and other amusements 
had been provided for the entertainment of 
the little folk while the older ones played 
croquet. Within the house were flowers 
and bunting in profusion. Upon tables 
conveniently placed in the dining room 
were lemonade, iced tea and cakes, of 
which the guests partook at their leisure. 

As the shadows began to lengthen, one 
after another made their departure for 
home. It was time to feed the chickens 
and see to the night’s work. 


tg ~~» 
vt 


Many were the hands extended to clasp 
my own, and many a reader of the House- 
hold did I meet in that company. Most of 
them were strangers, yet the simple 
announcement that they read the House- 
hold seemed to make us like old friends. 
One lady told me she had read the FARMER 
since the first copy was issued and it came 
asa welcome guest to her father’s home 
many years ago. Surely if a common 
sorrow makes the whole world kin, a com- 
mon interest, or a common pleasure makes 
us friends. 

* Ps * 

Itis all too frequently inthe country that 
a change of teachers is made with every 
passing year, and sometimes oftener, but in 
the district where this pleasant gathering 
occurred the same teacher has been em- 
ployed for four successive years. She has 
won all hearts by her sweetness and by her 
interest in her pupils and school work. 
The children think Miss C. the very best 
teacher in the world,and she has proven her- 
self to be friend as well as teacher. Her work 
will goon, and in the years to come these 
girls and boys will look back to the years 
spent under her tutelage and find some of 
their happiest days were passed at that 
time. A teacher’s influence often follows 
the pupils over the whole period of their 
future lives, and many a man and woman 
to-day looks upon such influence as the 
means of doing great good. All honor to 
the teachers of our land. 


STUDY THYSELF. 








To do this we should be ever on the alert 
to guard and guide that unruly member, 
the tongue; ever watchful of our actions, for 
sometimes these speak louder than words. 
We may meet a passing acquaintance, not 
remembering that we have been introduced 
and so not speak. But the other will 
remember and notice what is considered to 
be an intentional slight. 


We Americans have such a way of 
harrying that —— is often entirely 
lost sight of. e may meet a friend on the 
street and, busy with our own thoughts, 
not see her. Such a case came under my 
notice recently. Twoof my neighbors met 
on the street twice in one afternoon. One 
passed the other each time without recog- 
nition. This made the other angry and 
she vowed that when next they met she 
would not speak first. Whether or not 
this was intentional I do pot know, but 
the slighted one has a hard life with not 
many flowers strewn in her pathway and a 
cheery word from the other would have 
left a pleasant memory, while as it is she 
is hurt and angry. 

Then, too, we should be very careful how 
we repeat any stories which come to our 
ears about anybody, young or old. It re- 
quires but a breath to spread the fallen 
leaves of scandal far away, but how often 
the harm done is immeasurable, and the 
victim of idle gossip is looked upon with 
suspicion. Mothers with grown-up daugh- 
ters to look after should he very careful 
how they repeat anything that tey hear 
which may harm some other mother’s 
girl. They should think how they would 
like to have it said of theirown. Some 
take delight in telling things which may 
injure another, but if we were as much in- 
terested in all young girls as we should be, 
we would strive to guard them rather than 
do them harm. 

The Good Book tells us to judge not lest 
we be judged. Then let us be careful how 
we put a wrong construction upon the 
action of another and imprudence be taken 
for an actual wrong. 

We should study to be more kind and 
considerate, more cheerful and forgiving, 
more lenient in our judgment of others, 
and say the pleasantest things we can to 
each and every one, and always have a 
word of encouragement for a less fortunate 
brother or sister. MRS. A. DO. 





THE LINDSEY GIRLS. 





I propose to write this article especially 
for the perusal of a certain kind of fath- 
ers and mothers. It will harm nobody to 
read it, and if the “shoe fits’ any particular 
person, that one is admonished to wear it. 

There are four of these Lindsey girls, 
and the last one has just married. Their 
father is a wealthy farmer and he shakes 
his head mournfully and says, “Oh, yes, 
marriage is a failure.’”’ [t has been the 
case in their family and it is mainly his 
own fault. His daughters liked study and 
craved something beyond the district school 
but were denied educational advantages. 
“He has no less than four good farms. He 
has been indulgent with them to a certain 
degree but not in a way that has been for 
their best good. The older ones wanted to 
go to college but he would not allowit. It 


was a dull neighborhood and they grew 
tired of milking cows and drying apples. 
The eldest married and her choice was 


the whole six are not full-blown idiots. 
She was so young she did not consider the 
danger they might transmit to posterity. 
He did not care, for he saw only her fath- 
er’s money bags, the fine woodlands and 
rich meadows. She knew nothing of the 
world, nor of men. She thought that all 
men were as good and upright as her father 
and brothers. She was beautiful and good, 
but her husband did not appreciate her. 
It has been his delight to seek the society 
of vile women; this he persists in doing. 
Had she known something outside the 
walls of home and had been mature in mind 
this girl would never have married her 
cousin. 

The third one was the flower of the flock. 
She was a miss of fifteen, and had curly 
hair and hazel eyes. Once as she was play- 
ing on the school common the village doc- 
tor passed and saidtoa bystander: ‘‘There 
goes a pretty little girl!’? Within a year 
he married her and he was a good deal her 
senior. He was queer. He used opium 
and was unfit for a girl to marry. He 
practiced and dangled about and finally 
went to a ‘“‘cure” to be reconstructed. She 


and her little ones went home. Her ~~. 
pointed father said: ‘‘Lou, you and the 
children are welcome.” The husband un- 


derstood that he was not wanted. 

This daughter had longed for a higher 
education in her girlhood but her father 
refused it. The doctor had fixed his admir- 
ing eyes on her as the hungry wolf had 
looked at Red Riding Hood, and here was 
the result. Lay this blame onto the father, 
of course. His — was dearer to him 
than the happiness of his children. After 
his return from the ‘“‘cure” he forced his 
wife to do all sorts of dishonest things, for 
money was scarce. He trumpea up false 
accounts and compelled her to present 
them to old patients for collection. They 
resented this imposition, and employed 
another family physician,so he was practi- 
cally “left.” 

The fourth daughter has just left the 
roof tree and ker choice would have been 
different if her father would only allowed 
her to have had a broad education, which 
she begged him to do. One of her mates 
coaxed that she be allowed to go to the 
seminary with her. The father said: “It 
would cause hard feelings among your sis- 
ters if I were to treat you better than I 
have treated them. I must use all alike.” 
It is not necessary to ‘point a mora] and 
adorn a tale.’ The moral of this may be 
seen. It is little use in this age to expect 
to be “anybody” without some educa- 
tion or some knowledge of the world. 
It is cruel to deny children a chance. 
My heart swells with emotion when I 
recall the father of Sheridan. Two 
statesmen were in confab concerning what 
young man from a certain district should 
be allowed the chance for examination to 
enter West.Point. Tworich families were 
jangling,each wanting the chance for ason. 
hey decided to settle it by giving it to a 
poor boy. Mr. Sheridan, the Irish janitor, 
was filling the wood box. One congressman 
said: ‘*You can have one of your boys ac- 
cept thischance.’’ The poor Irishman was 
overpowered and used his red handkerchief 
with a vim. He recovered himself to say: 
“Tf it’s for learnin’ ye want him then take 
Moike; but if it’s for fightin’ ye need him 
then take Phil,” and he went. 

There are poor boys and girls who make 
their way unaided, but the path is hard 
and thorny. tosay nothing of the debt at 
the end of the university course. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson and his brother 
Edward were obliged to take turns at 
school because of the one overcoat in win- 
ter. His honest old-fashioned father often 
prayed that his family might none of them 
ever become rich. 

One time Daniel Webster and his father 
were working in the hay field when a con- 
gressman of their district called. After 
he was gone they sat urder a tree and the 
father said: ‘‘My son, that is a worthy 
man. He goes to Philadelphia where he 
gets six dollars per day, while I toil here. 
This is because he had an education which 
I never had; I came near it but missed it,so 
I toil here.”’ 

The son said: ‘Oh, father we will work 
for you. Brother and I will wear out our 
own hands so that you can have rest.”’ 
“My child,’ said the father, ‘it is of no 
importance to me now; I live for my chil- 
dren; I was not able to educate your 
brothers, but I can help you. Exert your- 
self and learn, so that when I am gone you 
will not need to go through the hardships 
which I have undergone, and which have 
made me an old man before my time. Son, 
you must work with your mind and not 
with your hands. Your mind is, I believe, 
better than is his in natural ability.” 

He entered college and the world knows 
the result. LILLIE RICE STAHL. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE FOR CHILDREN. 








Children should be taught good manners 
at the table early in life, but no parent 
should require of them what they do not 
themselves practice. The greatest trouble 
in training children is the proneness to get 
careless about it unless company is present. 
On this account we should be very careful 
of our table conduct each day, for as a rule 
the little folks think it is all right to do 
whatever they see papa and mamma do; so 
we should educate them, not only by pre- 
cept, but by example. 

Teach them when helped to an article to 
say “thank you,” or to decline with ‘no, 
thank you.” If we show them the same 
courtesy we require of them, it will bocome 





like Maud Muller’s. The second one mar- 
ried her full cousin and did it clandestinely. 
She has a large family, one child is not 





bright mentally, and the wonder is that 





second nature to them to become polite,and 
they will escape the embarrassment of the 
child who isonly required to have ‘‘com- 


fore now, visiting away from home with 
their little ones, when I knew they were 
actually ashamed of their actions at the 
table. I well remember a lesson our own 
little ones once had, which they never for- 
got. A schoolmate was visiting them, who 
reached as far as he could, helping himself 
to everything—not waiting to be served or 
for things to be passed. The apoemmoneee 
happened to be beyond his reach, and in- 
stead of politely asking to have them 
passed, he called out “I want a spoon.” 
Words cannot express the surprise and 
wonder that was pictured in the faces of 
his little host and hostess. This was some- 
thing new for them, and after their visitor 
had gone I was not surprised to have them 
speak to me about it, and of course it gave 
me a chance to give them a practical les- 
son. 

If parents would at all times regard the 
little folks as guests at the table and treat 
them accordingly, they would seldom have 
cause to complain of their conduct. The 
delicate attentions paid to company are by 
no means to be condemned; but they would 
bring a far greater return if bestowed each 
day on one’s own family—and such graces 
would set easier when guests are present. 

I was once visiting in a family where a 
pretty little incident transpired at the tea- 
table, which 1 shall never forget,and which 
gave evidence ofdaily manners. The fath- 
er was absent from home, and as the baby 
was worrisome, the e!dest daughter,a girl of 
twelve summers, offered to wait and tend 
him when tea was ready, and so give her 
mother a chance to preside at the table. 
The mother replied ‘No, dear, mamma will 
hold brother at the table; you take papa’s 
place, dear.” When we were seated she 
took her place at the head of the table, and 
bowing her head reverently asked God to 
bless the food before us to our good and 
give us thankful hearts. Then she waited 
on the table with a grace and ease that 
would put to shame many an older person. 

I have often thought of the scene, and 
can never forget the lesson I learned in the 
noble example of my little friend Cassy. 

JENNIE M. WILLSON. 





PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK. 


A useful novelty which can be made to 
fasten on the inside of a closet door is an 
umbrella holder. It can be made of a 
variety of material, and as simple or elab- 
orate as one fancies. The art denim whic 
can be had in all shades at a reasonably 
low price,is a pretty and serviceable fabric. 
Linen, duck and cretonne are all service- 
able.for such a case. 

For the foundation use a double piece of 
cloth a few inches longer than an umbrella 
and wide enough for three, four or more 
pockets, as is desired. ‘The pockets can be 
arranged in the form of box pleats, each 
one large enough to hold an umbrella. 
Bind the case and pockets with linen braid 
or ribbon. Across the top embroider in 
etching silk ‘““Umbrellas.”’ 

A very simple but unique case is of dull 
green denim, bound with white braid and 
outlined in white Roman floss. A daintier 
one, for a bride, is of white linen with tiny 
sprays of forget me-nots done on the pock- 
ets in Asiatic filo selle. The word “Um- 
brellas”’ is also outlined in pale blue. 

A useful piece of furniture for the sewing 
room is a screen fitted up with all manner 
of sewing utensils.) Have two or three 
panels made of pine and tack lightly over 
each, denim, canvas or linen of some 
pretty shade. The panels must be covered 
on both sides. On one side fasten in place 
a pin-cushion, needle-book and various 
sized bags for buttons, tape, thread and 
other sewing utensils. Brass-headed tacks, 
and a pretty,inexpensive gimp used around 
the edge of screen will add much to its 
appearance. 

The new cushions for divan, couch and 
veranda are made of a variety of materials, 
although denim and linen seem to take the 
lead. Some of the most effective ones are 
of Delft blue and yellow and green and 
white. The newest ones are of uniform 
size, twenty-four inches square; some are 
outlined in striking designs done in Boston 
= or Roman floss. Others are left 
plain. 

The new lunch cloths of German linen, 
embroidered in cross-stitch in some quaint, 
old German design, are very novel and 
effective. CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 
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How to Earn 
a Camera. 


Just go among yout 
friends and sell 10 Ibs. of 
Baker's Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High-Grade 
Camera; or you can selt 
a total of 50 Ibs. for a 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle ; 
too Ibs. for a High-Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Bilver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring ; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 

We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 

"ii address for te 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. 19), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“THE KINC’’ 
>» «i+ BICYCLE. 


\} Well made, strong and easy running. 
s Has all the latest devices. A wheel up 
to date in every particular. Write to 
W. A. KING & CO., 15 Cadillac Square, 











mit i 
Size 64% x 4x 4. 
Takes 3x3 Pictures. 
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FIVE LITTLE BROTHERS. 





Five little brothers set out together 
To journey the livelong day, 

In a curious carriage made up of leather 
They hurried away, away! | 

One big brother and three quite small, 
And one wee fellow, no size at all. 


The carriage was dark and none too roomy, 
And they could not move about; 

The five little brothers grew very gloomy, 
And the wee one began to pout. 

Till the biggest one whispered: ‘‘Whatdo you say? 
Let's leave the carriage and run away!” 


So out they scampered the five together, 
And off and away they sped! — 
When somebody found the carriage of leather, 
Oh, my! how she shook her head. ‘ 
’Twae her little boy’s shoe, as everyone knows, 
And the five little brothers were five little toes. 
—Independent. 





GIVING ORDERS. 


I join with Mrs. A. C. in regard to a 
woman on a farm working harder than in 
any other class of corresponding means. 

This morning I skimmed milk for calves 
and strained two pails of fresh while get- 
ting breakfast. After that I fed fifty 
chickens and took two more broods from 
the hatchery. To prepare the coops for 
them I turned them up, sifted sulphur over 
the inside and hoed up the ground where 
they were toset. ‘Then I skimmed more 


milk; churned, washed, salted, worked and 
packed ten pounds of butter, and washed 
the dishes coming from this work. 

This evening there will be more skim- 
ming, straining and chicken work. I shall 
do all this in addition to the routine which 
makes up housekeeping proper and be do- 
ing it + i the lovely twilight, while 
many whom I know, as poor as myself, are 
taking aspin on their wheels or sitting 
about the porch and yard in pretty cos- 
tumes. 

I confess that I am weak enough to some- 
times envy them. 

We all know the reason a man gives for 
leaving his farm when he begins to grow 
old. It is because there is no other way to 
lighten his wife’s work. 

He can hire his part done, but everybody 
and every undertaking adds to her work or 
care. Last year when E. E. R. mentioned 
having such a supply of luscious straw- 
berries delivered at her door, I not only 
felt envious, but mad, too; for I was so 
om for some that it made me sick to 
think of them. We heard they were selling 
the berries at a placea mile distant. By 
putting back the work and taking lots of 
trouble I managed to get over there one 
day only to find they had just sold that 
day’s picking. If we would drive over 
againon a certain date we might have 
some. The driving over meant consider- 
able in addition to the ten cents per quart. 
Dimes were scarce and needed for many 
things, so when the children found a nice 
patch of wild ones, we got along with 
them. Somebody may say, ‘‘Why not raise 
them?” 

When we came upon the place, two years 
ye there was nothing growing in the way 
of small fruit. In the fall I started for 
strawberries. The season had been so dry 
I could find very few sets. By pues out 
everything, old or young, thatIl could get 
I made a row across the garden. I spaded 
up the ground for them. The hens acted 
so crazy that year that the only way I 
could think of to save them was to lay 
narrow boards each side of the plants and 
put a stone between. The men-folks 
laughed and reviled, and the next spring 
were determined to plow them under, my 
better half promising to make a nice, good- 
looking bed in another place, on richer soil. 
I urged that they be allowed to stand just 
to furnish plants for the up-to-date bed, 
and he gave up with the remark that it 
would be ‘nothing but a weed patch all 
summer.’’ I said it should not be, and 
made my word good at terrible cost, for I 
weeded that strip of ground every week or 
two all the season. The plants grew and 
Spread toa plat of generous size. I have 
covered them with straw on several frosty 

nights this spring; they are full of blossoms 
and yet I stili doubt receiving my reward. 

A friend once wrote that he had learned 
One fact about strawberries, viz.: ‘bat 
eternal vigilance was the price of them. I 
often think of the difference between get- 
ting things the way we have to, and just 
ordering them. 

Talk all you wish about the beauties and 
advantages of farm life. My eyes and heart 
respond to them all; but when you state 
that the woman who enjoys them works no 
harder than others, Isay you are wrong and 


have a host of facts to prove it so. 
MARME. 





KATE SILVERPEN’S TALK. 


I want to put upon record a hearty Amen 
to our Household Editor’s ‘‘Little Talk 
with Girls,” in the MicHIGAN FARMER for 
May 8th. Nothing could be more sensible, 
or more timely! Take her words into your 
hearts, dear girls, and you will never regret 
doing so. 

And you, mothers, burdened with many 
perplexing responsibilities; _ fee] that 
our editor’s talk helps and relieves you im- 
measurably; but do not fall into the error 
of considering that she has lifted the weight 
of your motherly duty to your daughter 
from your own shoulders;that she could not 
do. She has only ‘broker the ice” for you; 
Opened the door of access to the heart and 
mind of your daughter, niece, or ward, as 
the case may be. . 

Not that Mrs. Rockwood has in any wise 





failed, or fallen short in her effort; but 
there are so many things that cannot be 
written—things which must, as it were, be 
whispered in the ear. In these days, at the 
age of fifteen a girl is none too young to 
begin to have her eyes opened. Back in the 
days of our mothers it would have been 
profanation for even a parent to have 
touched upon these points before the eigh- 
teenth year of a daughter’s life. Now, the 
conditions are altered. So, teach them. 
Instruct faithfully, and conscientiously,but 
as delicately as possible. Make them see 
and feel for themselves the restraints which 
must ever, like a bulwark, encircle a truly 
pure and innocent girlhood. Warn them 
persistently against fast young men. Those 
the business of whose lives it is to lead into 
captivity, at their will, the immature and 
uninstructed girl; not because they at all 
value that for which they have angled, but 
simply that they may—possibly in the 
coarsest of terms—boast of their powers of 
conquest among those of their own ilk. 
Warn them over and over,again and again, 
of that other class, wearing the semblance 
of men, who mean nothing short of the ab- 
solute ruin and destruction of innocence. 
Teach your daughter the outward signs of 
ungovernable animal passion. If she under- 
stands,she will instinctively fear,and flee,as 
from the folds of a deadly Aer yee 

Teach your daughter to hold her lips and 
her entire person sacred and inviolable. 
That no true gentleman will ever fail to 
perceive and regard the respect she steadi- 
ly, but silently, demands for her persona. 

If you have allowed your daughter to en- 
gage in the promiscuous dance, and so have 
deliberately familiarized her with the close 
embraces of men—some of whom must have 
been impure, and even licentious, then may 
God help you! I know not how you can 
keep her pure. In point of fact, is not her 
purity already tarnished. 

Teach the girls to look beyondthe exter- 
nal gilding of the city exquisite, which is,and 
must be,only a left-hand cipher in this busy 
world of ours; just the fragment of a shad- 
ow, an incoherent echo, and little of it at 
that. Teach them that there are still dis- 
guised kings and princes among men in the 
ranks of the Sons of Toil. Those who per- 
haps have won their own way,inch by inch, 
through sheer force of muscle, brain and 
brawn,and whose manhood has thereby ac- 
quired a dignity which — well feel to 
overtop all manner of dudishness and ef- 
feminacy. 

And while we thus strive to fence these 
daughters about, by means of wholesome 
restraints and loving counsels, may we not 
expect the co-operation of the fathers? We 
are told that in these days there are fathers 
whose only concern for thedaughter is that 
she should look and appear well, and be 
considered bright and attractive. But I 
trust there are few such; and 1 know there 
are many who earnestly desire that the 
daughters should be kept pure, sweet, and 
home-loving, many who with this writer, 
do most deeply deplore the tendencies of the 
times. The very air seems burdened with 
influences tending to cast off the restraints, 
not only of sex, culture, and refinement, but 
even of civilization itself. There is pressing 
need of a general, and most vigorous ap- 


plication of the brakes. 
KATE SILVERPEN. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Mock CREAM PiE:—Take three eggs, one 
pint of milk, one cup of sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Stir flour and sugar 
together, add to the milk after it has come 
to a boil, beat yolks of the eggs, a pinch of 
salt, a teaspoonful of butter, one of vanilla 
and add to the mixture. Make crust same 
as for any pie; bake, then fill with cream; 
take the whites of the eggs and beat to a 
stiff froth with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, spread over the top and brown in a 
quick oven. 


ENGLISH PLUM Puppine:—One pound of 
suet, six eggs, one pound of seeded raisins, 
one-fourth pound of citron, one-half pound 
of. sugar, two-thirds of a nutmeg, lemon 
extract and salt to taste, and flour to make 
a stiff batter. Steam four hours. 


ENGLISH CURRANT CAKE:—One and one- 
half cups of butter, two cups of sugar, 
seven eggs, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one-cup of citron, the rind of an 
orange peeled very thin, two cups of cur- 
rants, one-half teaspoonful of Spanish 
saffron steeped in two tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water, ene and one-half pints of 
flour and one teaspoonful of Royal extract 
of nutmeg. WM. E. MCMULLEN. 


Fie Puppine.—One pint bowl of bread 
crumbs, one of sugar, one coffee cup of 
chopped suet, one-half pound of figs, three 
eggs well beaten. Steam three hours. 


FRITTERS.—T wo eggs beaten very light, 
one cup of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and flour enough to make a 
thick batter. Add one large cup of sliced 
peaches or apples and fry in hot lard. Serve 
with syrup. 


CHEESE STRAWS.—One cup of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one coffee cup of 
grated cheese, a pinchofsalt anda tiny 
one of cayenne pepper; water enough to 
make a dough like pie crust. Roll out, cut 
into strips and bake a delicate brown in a 
quick oven. MRS. A. C. E. 





A REQUEST has been sent in for home- 
made baking powder. Here is one which 
has given satisfaction: 

Eight ounces cream ,tartar, one of 
tartaric acid, five of baking soda, the same 
of flour. Sift repeatedly, until thoroughly 
blended. The substitution of cornstarch 
for flour is a benefit. 

Other recipes which have been tested 
will be welcome. 


‘ 





Che Poultry Dard. 


for the Michigan Harmer. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 








J. D., Bradford, Mich,, writes:—‘‘Can you 
give mea remedy for my young turkeys.” 
He says assoon as they begin to feather 
their legs get weak and they cannot get 
around. He also says they have green 
food, cornmeal, eggs, etc. This is the most 
critical period of the turkey’s life, as after 
their feathers are well out they are hardy 
and will stand most any kind of weather or 
feed. We think he should leave off the corn 
meal and feed hard-boiled eggs entirely for 
afew days. Keep them warm and dry; do 
not allow them to run out in the dew at any 
time for if they get wet they cannot stand 
up, and in most cases they die. But the 
greatest care must be taken to keep them dry 
for if kept dry they will do well. Feed light 
food until they are four weeks old,and there 
will not be any danger of theirnot grow- 
ing. Most people think that a young turkey 
can Stand as much as a young chicken; this 
is not so, for thesturkeys must be-kept dry 
or they die. Most all the ailments with 
them are caused by getting wet. 

* * 


* 

P. H., New Philadelphia, Ohio, writes: 
“Can you i me a remedy for my young 
chicks.”’ @ says they die and he does not 
know the cause. Your chicks are troubled 
with indigestion. You feed too heavy food. 
You should not feed any cornmeal unless it 
is cooked or cracked corn,dry. Give a tea- 
spoonful of sulphur in a pint of soft feed 
twice a week. Also give oilmeal every day 
—a tablespoonful to a pint of feed. Use 
boiling water to mix their feed. Never 
wetit with cold water, and use as little 
water as possible. Keep the chicks warm 
and dry. Cc. L. HOGUE. 

CaLHoun Co., Mich. 


A PECULIAR DISEASE. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Iam aconstant reader of your valuable 
paper, and have been especially interested 
in the poultry department. I keep chick- 
ens, and entertain the belief that preven- 
tion of disease is better thancure. Our 
hens have had free range around the barn 
all spring, with plenty fresh grass and 
clover. About two months ago a disease 
made its appearance among them that is 
new tome. The first one of which we took 
note would eat well and appeared in good 
health except that at frequentintervals she 
would dodge from side to side, keeping her 
head in a constant motion. She was sep- 
arated from the flock, her head greased 
with lard, turpentine applied to her throat 
with a feather, also a few drops given her. 
Her diet was nourishing, including a good 
allowance of fresh meat, raw eggs, and a 
little lard mixed in her soft food. She ate 
like a well hen all the time. After a few 
days’ treatment she was given her liberty. 
This hen is still alive, but her comb is pale, 
and at times she turns her head in a sudden 
and peculiar manner. She is not blind, but 
has a nervous, scared appearance about the 
eyes:at times. Next, two large, healthy 
looking hens were found unable to walk. 
Both kept up this peculiar motion of the 
head, sometimes turning their heads half 
way around, giving them the appearance 
of having their head set on wrong side up, 
and in this position they would rest longer 
than when their necks were straight. I 
I examined their heads and throats, but 
could discover nothing wrong except the 
wild, restless appearance of the eye and pe- 
culiar motion of the head. These two died. 
— was treated similar to the first and 

ived. 

You need not publish this detailed ac- 
count unless you choose, but if you can tell, 
through your paper, what the difliculty is 


and its remedy, you will oblige 
GENESEE Co., Mich. A SUBSCRIBER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY NOTES. 





The latest improvement in the way of 
artificial hatching is an incubator large 
enough to hatch fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand eggs at a time. It consists of a large 
room so arranged as to be kept at the 
right temperature, and in this the egg 
trays are arranged one above another. 
This is really an old method revived, as in 
Egypt the system is older than Columbus. 
An eastern duck raiser is using it with suc- 
cess. The first expense is much less than 
for an outfit of incubators and the cost of 
running is comparatively small. These 
mammoth hatchers are still an experiment, 
but show what is to be expected in the 
future. The great difficulty is to obtain a 
uniformity of temperature in a large room, 


| as the top and floor temperatures are likely 
| to differ by so many degrees that the eggs 


get injured. Incubator makers have found 
this such an obstacle in the egg chamber 
that the double tray arrangement has been 
discarded by the best machines. Ina room 
this difficulty would be much greater. 
When this kind of hatchery becomes a 
success, and we predict it soon will, we 
shall expect to sea hatcheries as plentiful 
as creameries were a few yearsago. One 
man will then do all the town hatching, 
and the hens will have nothing to do but 
furnish the eggs. At least they can’t be 
cheated out of that. 


How old is an egg before itis fresh? We 





are not speaking about new-laid ‘eggs. 
That is a different matter. We mean the 
“strictly fresh” kind that are to be found 
at the grocery. Now and then an egg may 
be found which is less than a week old, but 
such instances are rare. The majority of 
them are from two to four times that age at 
least, but are strictly fresh till sold, though 
some of them are old enough to speak, or 
would be if the hen had remained on them 
alittlelonger. With the present inadequate 
means for transportation and distribution 
this condition cannot be much improved 
upon, but it would be a great boon tothe 
producer if the eggs could be sent to the 
consumer daily as laid. Perhaps the postal 
department will some day find it conveni- 
ent to help us out by giving a cheap rate on 
eggs securely packed in boxes holding half 
a dozen each. Then the eggs could be laid 
in the morning, mailed in the afternoon, 
and delivered next day for breakfast. It 
would be safe to predict a large business in 
avery short time. Butsuch a method for 
handling eggs is too far in the future for 
serious consideration by the poultry frater- 
nity. a ‘ 
* 

The largest poultry farm in the world, 
according to Farm Poultry, is in'Rhode 
Island. he annual yield of eggs is be- 
tween 130,000 and 150,000 dozen. There are 
a hundred small houses, accommodating 
about forty fowls each. This is called the 
colony plan, and is the one in favor now 
amopvg poultrymen. Such egg production 
affords great encouragement to the hen 
crank. By multiplying by the highest 
price during the year it will be seen at once 
how easy it is to make a fortune on an egg 
farm. The trouble is the price of eggs 
goes down, or the hens won’t lay, or some- 
thing. 

* * 
* 

Will it pay to raise poultry another year? 
That is the question many of us have been 
asking since last fall. The prices are far 
from encouraging. and the prospects are 
not very bright. Yet, perhaps poultry does 
as well as anything. So long as grains are 
cheap the expense of fattening is small,and 
whila the fowls are growing they depend 
chiefly on what would be otherwise wasted. 
The swarms of insects destroved must also 
be taken into consideration. Grasshoppers 
and crickets do not flourish where there are 
a plenty of turkeys and chickens. At any 
rate as spring approached -less was said 
about giving up chicken raising, and now 
that the time for setting eggs has arrived 
it is probable that the usual number of 
brooding hens will be accommodated, with 
perhaps a few extra. It is hard to give up 
raising chickens. Although the returns 
are small they are too important for leaving 
out altogether. 

* * 
* 

An authority on poultry gives this excel- 
lent advice in regard to selection when egg 
production is the consideration: ‘Other 
things being equal, the larger bodied fowls 
of the egg breeds are to be preferred. It is 
arule that fowls bred for egg production 
are larger bodied than those bred for fancy 
points.”” This is important to those who 
are selecting males for grading up their 
flocks. But it should be remembered that 
it applies to individuals of the same breed, 
and not to those of different varieties. 

Fr. D. W. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 

as being a strictl 


yx scientific, practica 


and successful cure for all diseases of the ner- 
vous system. Having beenstried and tested 
in the private practice of one who has made 
such diseases a specialty for many years, with 
phenominal success, its efficacy stands with- 
out question. So confident are the manufac- 
turers of its success in the cure of nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, mental exhaustion, head- 
ache, nervous prostration, dizziness, blues 
etc., that all druggists are authorized to sell 


Dr.Miles’ Nervine 


on the positive guarantee that the first bottle 
{ons only) will benefit or money refunded. 
ou run no risk whatever in giving it a trial. It 


Restores Health. 


Send for book on diseases of the heart and 
nerves; itis free. Dr. Miles’ Remedies are 
sold by all druggists. Take no substitutes. 


DR. MILES MEDICAL CO,, Elkhart, Ind. 





there is one 
remedy in which you 
can safely place all 
confidence and trust 





UFF LEGHORNS, S. C. B. Leghorns, B 
B Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin lon 
$1 per 17. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


3 S. 6, B. LEGHORN EGGS FOR $1.00 





from pure, healthy birds. Forsyth strain. 
a of time yet to hatch Leghorns 
. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 





NGLISH PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE, £2.50 

per 13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
orders. F. T. HYNH, Brighton, Mich. 





LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS cc'etock. tl por ls ae fos 


. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 





Bg beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusively 

High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin ard 

Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50; Eggs, $1 per 16 
. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 
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Hegul Bepartment 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


G. C. P., Plymouth, Mich.:—What is the 
legal compensation to inspectors of elec- 
tions in Michigan townships?—One dollar 
and a half a day in townships and two dol- 
lgrs per day in villages. 


Jacos, Clinton, Mich.:—Can a man, for 
the consideration of one dollar, give a 
warranty deed directly to his wife, and 
have it legal? Could the wife avoid 
creditors after the husband’s death?—A 
man may deed his property to his wife for 
the consideration of one dollar, if it is not 
done in defraud of his creditcrs, and if 
there were no fraud the wife would not be 
liable out of such property for the hus- 
band’s debts after his death. However, 
the equity courts would look upon such a 
transaction with a good.deal of suspicion 
unless it were clearly shown that the hus- 
band was absolutely solvent at the time 
the deed was made. 


AN ACT to prohibit the shooting or catching of 
prairie chickens, otherwise knuwn as pinnated 


grouse. 
The People of the State of 








SEcTIEN 1. 
Michigan enact, That it shall be unlawful 
for any person to shoot, kill or catch in 
traps for the purpose of killing, any prairie 
chickens, otherwise known as pinnated 
grouse, in the State of Michigan, for the 
period of five years from and after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall violate the 
provisions of section one of this act shall be 

uilty of a misdemeanor and may be pun- 

shed by a fine of not less than ten nor 
more than twenty-five dollars for each and 
every bird so shot, killed or caught, in the 
discretion of the court, or imprisonment 
not to exceed thirty days or both such fine 
and oe in the discretion of the 
court. 

Approved May 7th, 1897. 


AN ACT to prohibit the shooting of wild fowl by 
persons on board any floating device, which em- 
ploys as motive power steam, gas, naptha, oil or 
electricity. 
SECTION 1. The People of the State of 

Michigan enact, That no person or persons 

shall hunt, pursue, worry or kill any wild 

fowl by means of firearms or otherwise, 
during such time as said person or persons 
is upon or within any floating device or 
contrivance propelled by,or using as motive 
power, steam, gas, naptha,oil or electricity. 
Src. 2. A prosecution may be brought 

by any person in the name of the people of 
the State of Michigan, against any person 
or persons violating the provisions of the 
foregoing section of this act, before of 
justice of the peace of the county in whic 
said violation is alleged to have taken 
place, or before any court of [competent] 
competant eee and it is made the 
duty of all prosecuting attorneys in the 
State to see that the provisions of this act 
are enforced in their respective counties, 
and they shall prosecute all offenders on 
complaint being made charging the viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act; and it is 
hereby made the duty of sheriffs, deputy 
sheriffs, constables and poliee officers to in- 
form against and prosecute all persons 
whom they believe are guilty of violating 
any of the provisions of this act. 


SeEc. 3. Any person or oor violating 
any of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine of 
not {less than ten nor more than fifty dol- 
lars, and in default of the payment thereof 
shall be confined in the county jail until 
such fine and costs of prosecution are paid, 
but not exceeding ninety days, or both such 
fine and imprisonment in the discretion of 
court. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to or be in force upon any of the 
inland lakes, streams or waterways of this 


tate. 
Approved April 22, 1897. 
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The following is a record of the ne: prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 
Sept. 
67 


Frida 

Saturday... .seceeceseccscccce 67% 
Monday. .. occcee cece ccscccse 69% 
| ee 684% 
Wednesday....ccccccccccese 70% 68 
AY dnb osccecerecweess % 68 

The visible supply 01 wheat on Saturday last, as 
a by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
22,686,000 bu.. a decrease of of 1,764,000 bu, from the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The San Francisco Commercial News gives the 
official report of wheat in California on June 1 
at 100,938 tons, or 3,364,000 bu. This is 475,000 bu 
larger than reported by telegraph. 

Indications point toward a smaller supply of 
wheat in the United States on July 1 by 40,000,- 
000 bu than reported one year previous. 

A year ago at this date winter wheat was being 
harvested in Missouri, Kansas and as far north as 
central Illinois. This year it is only nowon in 
Oklahoma, a fact which illustrates the compara- 
tive advancement of the two seasons. Cutting 
will begin this week in Southern Kansas, and the 
last returns received before harve-ters enter the 
fields indicate a probable rate of yield surpassing 
the expectations of earlier in the season. 

A dispatch from the Red River valley says 
wheat there never looked better than it does now. 

From latest telegraphic reports it appears that 
the weather has at length changed for the better 
in France, good rains having fallen and the tem- 

rature become summer-like. It is evident from 

ast Saturday’s reports, however, that the im- 
provement is of very recent date, for one and all 
continue recent complaint—weather too cold, too 
dry, crops not tillered well, poor plant, etc. The 
critical earing and flowering period is now about 
to commence, and favorable weather is urgently 
needed. 

Le Fermier estimates the wheat crop of France 
at 264,000,000 bu, but states that very favorable 
weather during June and July may enlarge this esti- 
mate. An average crop is about 320,000,000 bushels. 

The St. Petersburg Journal of Industry and 
Commerce special correspondents report that win- 
ter crops are unsatisfactory in North Caucasia, the 
Don territory, southwestern and some central 
governments; satisfactory in the northwest, north 
and the greater part of the northeast, Spring seed- 
ing just finished, a portion of the crop shows satis- 
factory condition, but rain is wanted. 

The agent-general for South Australia has re- 
ceived a cablegram saying that the drouth has 
broken up, good general rains having fallen in cen- 
tral districts. 

rading ih futures in Berlin has been suppressed 
by the government. 

A decided decrease inthe amount of wheat ex- 
ported from the Argentine Republic is reported to 
the State Department by United States Minister 
Buchanan at Buenos Ayres for the first three-quar- 
ters of thig year as compared with the same Papen 
last year, the figures being 53,798 tons and 079 
tons respectively. In some provinces the govern- 
ment has been obliged to distribute wheat for seed. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

Our local butter market is in bad shape. There 
is a large amount of ordinary dairy stock in the 
hands of dealers and grocers, and it is being offered 
at extremely low prices. Choice creamery holds 
steady at the rates which have prevailed for the 
last three weeks, but these prices mean 124%c to 14c 


in the country, and that means quite a low margin 
of profit, if any, to the producer. Dairy butter has 
retailed in this market at from 9% to lic, and what 
the maker could get in the way of profits is a 
= There is altogether too much ordinary 

utter in the market, and so long as there is we can 
see little hope for any improvement in values. 
a are as follows: Creamery 14@15c; finest 

airy, 11@12c; fair to good 8@10c; low grade, 6@7c. 
It may be said that a really choice package of 
dairy is seldom seen on the market, and we con- 
clude that most of that grade goes direct to consum- 
ers on contract, or to the leading grocers. At Chica- 
go the market has again declined a little, fancy 
creamery being quoted %c lower than a week ago. 
Receipts are quite heavy of all = and a good 
deal of common dairy is in the hands of the trade 
which they do not know what todo with. The de- 
mand appears to be wholly for good table grades. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creameries—Extras, 14c; firsts, 183@13%0; 
seconds, 11@12c. Dairies—Fancy, 12c; firsts, 10@1ic; 
seconds, by imitation creameries firsts,10@1ic; 
— stock, fresh, 6@7c. The New York market 

as held up fairly well during the past week in the 
face of large receipts,and but little change is appar- 
ent in prices. The Tribune says of that market: 
“There has been very little variation in the market 
during the last week. Supplies have continued 
heavy and there has been free selling of all grades, 








“3 Che Harkets. 


WHEAT. 





The market has advanced 24%@3c on spot, and 
about Ic on futures since a week ago, and on the 
whole seems stronger. The supply of wheat in 
sight is so much lighter than usual that the bears 
are afraid of being cornered. This is the reason 


for so much nervousness among speculators, and 
will exist until the new crop begins to come for- 
ward in sufficient quantities to supply contracts. 
But we do not believe the new crop should sell be- 
low prices now quoted for August futures. 


The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from May 
20 to June 17 inclusive: 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 

Waseseccescccsssse 88 
SE csaemnkenaneien 
Re neapeneente 
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Demand, however, has not shown much force. 
There has been a little speculation, some call from 
from exporters,and a moderate consumptive in- 
quiry, but the total purchases have not pos | ab- 
sorbed the quantity of goods offering, and probably 
25,000 pkgs have gone into store. The total hold- 
—_ at the present time are about 35,090 pkgs in 
public warehouses, 25,000 pkgs in private refrigera- 
tors, and perhaps 30,000 pkgs of accumulated stock 
which holders are desiriousof moving. The feeling 
to-day seemed to be fairly steady on fancy cream- 
ery on the basis of 15c. There was no disposition 
whatever to shade this figure, and no one seemed 
willing to pay any more, except possibly for an oc- 
casional long line especially adapted for storage.’’ 
Quotations in that market on Thursday on new 
butter were as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... ........... 144%4@15 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, 12 @i4 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 
Welch tubs, extras 
WESTERN STOCE. 
Creamery, Western, fancy. 
Creamery, Western, choice....... behese ° 
amen Western, fair to good 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ............+5 ede 

“thirds to seconds 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 

Western _ creamery, fair to 
goo 
Factory, fresh, choice 
Factory, fresh, fair to good 

At the Utica on Monday last 88 packages of 
creamery were soidjat a range of 15@16%c per lb. 
The previous week the range was 15c. 

At Little Falls. on Monday last dairy butter sold 
at a range of 14@15c, as compared with 14@15c the 
previous week. , 

CHEESE. 

This market is steadily declining on new cheese, 
and 7%c is now the outside quotation for best full 
creams, an extremely low price for this market. We 





look for a larger make of cheese this season as the 





result of the prevailing low price of butter, which 
will cause more milk to be turned into the factories. 
At Chicago the market has also declined during the 
week under steadily increasing receipts. Appar- 
ently dealers are looking for some further decline 
in prices, although they are down to a low average 
for this season of the year. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: Full creams 
—Young Americas, 7%@8c; twins, 7@7%c; brick, 
full cream, 6@8%c; Swiss, fair to choice, 8@9c; 
Limburger, good to choice, 5@7c; cheddars,7@7%c. 
The New York market has held steady, and on the 
finest full cream grades values have improved 
slightly since a week ago. The Tribune says of 
that market: “Notwithstanding the fact of dull 
and lower cable advices from the other side and in- 
creased receipts here, there has been a continued 
good export demand for fancy large cheese, more 
especially white, and prices have been firmly sus- 
tained; in fact.a shade higher at the close; 834c was 
aed well established on fancy white cheese last 

ednesday afternoon, and it held at that until the 
close of the week, but colored was notin quite as 
active demand as white, and although 84c was ob- 
tained for some lots, the bulk of the sales was at 
8%c. On Monday of this week there was a continu- 
ed good demand and fancy white cheese were plac- 
ed at 834c, and the same price was obtained for oc- 
casional lots of colored, though it was extreme. the 
bulk of the business being at 844c."’ Since Monday 
values have weakened somewhat, and values on 
Thursday showed little difference from those ruling 
a& week ago. Quotations on newcheese in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: 


Full cream, large, colored, fancy...... 
- WIRING. 600000050 


to good 
small, fancy, colored.. 
= “  white.. 
‘© fair to good... 
Part skims, good to prime.... 
- * choice........ 


Full skims.......... 

On Monday at the Utica Board, 11,325 boxes were 
soldata range of 75@8c. On the same day last 
year-10,701 boxes were sold at a range of 6%@7%<c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 5,487 boxes were sold at 
a range of 7%4@8c. The demand was active, and 
competition lively. A yearago the same day 4,104 
boxes were sold at a range of 6%@7c. 5 

In the Liverpool market on Thursdsy,the choicest 
new American cheese, both white and colored was 
quoted at 44s. percwt., a decline of 1s. from the 
quotations of the previous week. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Dergorrt, June 17, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
Straights ......cccccccccsecccccsscccccee 04 20Q 4 40 


Clears 
Patent Michigan ....ccecccsescccsee cece 
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CORN.—No 2, 25c; No. 3, 24%c; No. 2 yellow, 
26c; No.3 yellow, 25%c. : 
OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
22%c; light mixed, 22c; No. 3 white, 21%c. 
RYE.—Quoted at 35c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at f ; 
BARLEY.—The range of prices is from 50@60c 


r 100 
POREED.— 
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BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 11@12c 
for best dairy; good, 9@10c; common to fair, 6@8c; 
creamery, 14@15c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 7c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9%c per. doz. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $2 00 per bbl for com- 
mon to good; choice, 84 75@500. Very little de- 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2c; evaporated, 
44%4@5c Ps lb. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 85@90c per gallon 


for pure. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per Ib. for 
Michigan, and 9@10c for Ohio. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@licin sections for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
choice, 11@12%c; imperfect. comb, 7@9. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured, 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1, green, 7c; cured 
No. 1, 7c; No. 2, green, 5%c: No. 2 cured calf, 5%c. 

POULTRY.—Spring chickens, per lb., 14@16c; 
fowls, 8@8%c; turkeys, 9@10c; geese.7 ; ducks 
9@10c per lb. These prices are for live; dressed 
are from 1@2c per lb. more. 

uotations at Chicago are: 
7 . ee .- and young. Noms. 7%; Toos- 
ters, 4@5c; ducks, 7@8c; geese, 83 50@5 per doz. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Ohio, $2@2 25 per bushel 
case; Michigan berries, $1@1 25 per 16-qt case. At 
ar Michigan berries are quoted at 60@75c 
per 1 oC nen. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 5@6c for ordi- 
a pocs carcasses, and 64@7c for fancy. 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 

Mess pork.. ° cesses 8850 @ 
Short mess. 950 
Short clear. 
Lard in tierces, 
Pure lard, @ b 
Hams, @ Db... 
Shoulders, # 
hoice 


Live—Turkeys, 


oe cece cccccccce 2% 
COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, . 
vee 7 24c; Maracaibo, Pasted 250; Santos, roasted 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c: Java, 32c. 
HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 
double bit, bronze, 88 50; single bit, solid steel, 86 
double bit, solid steel, 89 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70 and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, 81 65; g vanized barbed wire, 81 95 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, 8250 rates 
rcwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No 
annealed wire, 81 80 rates. ire nails, $1 55; steel 
cut nails, $1 55 per cwt, new card. 
OILS.—Raw linseed, 31c; boiled linseed, 33c per 
al. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, : 
o. 1 lard oil, 33c; water white kerosene 8X{c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized ‘gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 334%4c per gal., in barre 
lots, less 1c for cash in 10 days. 88 quantities, 38 


per gal. 
HAY AND STRAW.—Baled hay quoted as fol- 
lows: No.1 timothy, 810 per ton; No. 2, $8 50@9. 
Loose hay—Good Timothy, 10; ordinary to fair 
timothy, ta9: mixed clover and timothy, 38@9; 
clover, first crop, 86 50@8; second crop, ac Loose 
ee $4@5 50 per ton; baled, $450; baled wheat 
straw, $4. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Dersorrt, Mich., June 17, 1897, 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 652 head; 
from the west direct to butchers 123; on sale 529,as 
compared to 513 one week ago; there is no change 
to note in quality. Market opened fairly active, at 
prices 15@25c below prices paid last Friday; closing 
weak, some held over. 8425 was the highest price 
paid for 2 good steers av 1,265 lbs,and one weighing 
1,050 lbs,but the bulk changed hands at prices rang- 
ing from 82 50 to 83 80 per hunared lbs. Bulls, light 
to fair butchers, 82 5002 7%. Stockers and feeders, 
$8@3 90. Veal caives, receipts were 166 head, one 
week ago 150, active, at 84 75@5 50 per hundred Ibs, 
mostly, 50. There is a good demand for good 
milch cows and springers, common slow. Range 
of prices, $25 to $50. Bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from 830 to 840 eacb. 

Ackley sold Prucha 2 bulls av 910 at $250, and 6 
fat cows to Sullivan av 1,233 at $2 50. 

Smith sold Cross 3 bulls av 748 at $275, and 4 
stockers to Sullivan av 520 at $3 25. 

Sprague sold Caplis & Co a fat heifer weighing 
1,050 at $4 10, and a fat cow weighing 1,140 at $3. 

Adams sold Cross 8 stockers av 641 at $3 50, and 4 
mixed av 667 at 82 60. 

Clark & B sold Sullivan 10 stockers av 744 at 83 65 
and? mixed butchers to Black av 892 at 83 40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 5 fat cows av 1.196 
at $3; a fat steer weighing 1,050 at 8425; 4 fair 
butchers cows av 925 at 82 65; 2 do av 1,050 at $2 50, 
and 8 mixed butchers av 870 at $3 35, 

Baughman sold Black 4 heifers av 740 at $3 50,and 
2 cows av 1,035 at $2 85. 

Patrick & P sold Sullivan 8 feeders av 912 at 63 90, 
and 3 stockers av 616 at 8350; also 3 fat cows to 
Caplis & Co av 1,173 at $3 10. 

eeks sold Cook 3 steers av 890 at 8375, and 5 
mixed butchers av 604 at 83 25. 

Bergin & T sold Sullivan 3 steers av 750 at $3 70, 
and 5 mixed butchers to Marx av 896 at 83. 

Haley sold Cross 7 feeders av 954 at $3 70. 

Downey sold Schleicher 4 mixed butchers ay 687 
at %. 

Patrick & P sold Cook 4 fat heifers av 817 at 
$3 75, and 8 bulls av 703 at 82 70. 

Glenn sold Sullivan 5 stockers av 560 at 83 50. 

Astley sold Black 8 mixed butchers av 840 at 
$3 25, and 2 cows av 1.130 at 82 75; also 2 fat steers 
to Sullivan ay 1,265 at $4 25. 

T Horne sold Cross 9 mixed av 1,025 at $2 90. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 3 fair butchers cows ay 
1,093 at $2 75, and 7 mixed butchers av 985 at 83 25, 

Glenn sold same 4 steers and heifers av 855 at 


$3 80. 
Lucke sold same a fat heifer weighing 840 at 


oe 

Weeks sold Cross 2 bulls av 410 at $250, anda 
heifer weighing 440 at 83 40. 

Smith sold Bussell 5 steers and heifers av 944 at 


Adams sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butchers av 867 
$350,and 3 common butchers cows av 1,053 at 


Reed sold Magee 6 do av 916 at $2 25. 

Spicer & M sold Cross 3 mixed av 660 at $3 25; 3 
cows av 1,016 at $2 50; a canner weighing 89U at $2; 
2 bulls av 970 at 82 50; 4 do av 480 at 82 50; 3 heifers 
av 430 at $2 80, and 9 stockers av 480 at $3 25. 

Haley sold Marx 4 mixed butchers av 755 at 83. 

Thompson sold Sullivan 3 steers av 663 at $3 8. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 12 steers and heif- 
ers av 943 at $375; 7 do av 821 at $375, and 7 fat 
heifers av 681 at $3 80. 

Glenn soid Caplis & Co 7 cows av 1,115 at $2 70. 

Smith sold Reagan 5 mixed av 524 at 82 60. 

Spicer & M sold Cross 5 feeders av 828 at $3 85,and 
2 cows av 1,085 at $2 75. 

York sold Schleicher 12 mixed butchers av 910 at 
$3, and 6 stockers to Sullivan av 598 at 83 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 10 mixed 
butchers av 880 at 8335; a bull weighing 770 at 
$2 50; 1 do weighing 1,180 at $250, and 10 mixed ay 
1,068 at $3 25. i 

Gordon sold Sullivan 3 mixed av 503 at $250; 6 do 
av 613 at $2 75, and 9 stockers av 669 at $3 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 14 mixed butch- 
ers av 835 at $3 25, and 8 common butchers cows av 
910 at 8250. 

F. F. Downey sold Caplis & Co 2 fat cows av 1185 
at 83 12%. ‘ 

Lameraux sold Horner 8 heifers av 730 at $3 50, 
and 7 steers to Sullivan ay 790 at $3 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 2 common butch- 
er cows av 1080 at 82 50. and 6 steers av 865 at 83 85. 

Burden sold Black 2 heifers av 815 at 83 75. 

Vanbuskirk sold Sullivan 16 mixed av 680 at 
$4 40. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There were only 391 sheep and lambs on sale 
Thursday; one week ago 443. Very little doing; 
not enough sales to establish prices. Range for 
lambs 75; mixed lots 83@4. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co17 lambs av 63 at 


10. 
eT & Merritt sold Loosemore 25 mixed av 75 
t 


a i 
Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 12 mixed av 58 at 
7. 


E. O. Knapp sold Fitzpatrick 15 lambs av 65 at 
$5 50, and 9 mixed av 101 at $3 50. 

Patrick & P sold same 14 lambs av 63 at 85 75, 
and 20 yearlings av 74 at $3 85. 

Bergen sold Monahan 13 mixed av 74 at $3 50. 

Sharp sold same 22 mixed av 65 at 83. 

Gorhand sold Harger 17 mixed av 137 at 83 50. 

Sprague sold same 63 mixed av 80 at 83 40. 


HOGS, 


Thursday’s mee of hogs numbered 2,701, 
one week ago 2.314, of about the same average 
quality. Market opened fairly active and all 
changed hands at prices generally 5c below last 
Friday’s closing. Range 0 $3 52%. mer 4 
83 45. Stags 14 off. Rough and heavy 82 75 to $3 25. 
Pigs $3 75 to $4. 

Astley sold Parker, Webb & Co 57 av 196 at 83 45. 

Downey sold same 29 av 172 at 83 45. 

E O Knapp sold same 83 av 188 at $3 45. 

E O Nichols sold same 29 av 182 at 83 45. 

Bergen scld same 15 av 235 at 83 47%. 

T Horne sold same 41 av 232 at $3 45. 

Ackley sold same 43 av 225 at $3 45. 

Weeks sold same 36 av 202 at 83 45. 

Ansty sold R S Webb 72 av 165 at 83 50. 

Adams sold Farnum 15 av 207 at 83 52%. 

Botsford &.G sold Hammond S. & Co 40 av 206 
and 70 av 216 at 88 45. 

Hoover sold Kopps 10 pigs av 91 at $4. 

Joe McMullen sold Keener 22 av 100 at $3 80. 

Lucke sold Parker, Webb & Co 80 av 174 at 3 47%. 

Spicer & M sold same 29 av 202 at 347% and 15 
av 500 at 83 47%. 

Crosby & H sold same 69 av 189 at 83 45. 

Wilson sold same 12 av 199 at 83 40. 

Smith sold same 22 av at $3 45. 

Spicer & M sold same 29 av 189 at 83 50. 

Baughman sold same 54 av 200 at 83 48. 

Burden sold same 112 av 198 at 83 45. 

Gorhand sold same 107 av 192 at 83 47%. 

Joe McMullen sold same 15 av 236 at 83 40. 

Clark & B sold same 18 ave 184 at 83 40. 

— & L sold same 54 av 186 and 28 av 162 


a 45. 
a & P sold Hammond §. & Co 62 av 222 at 
4 


Fox & Bishop sold same 75 av 188 at $3 45. 

York sold same 99 av 190 and 190 av 198 at 83 45. 
Thompson sold R S Webb 53 av 197 at 83 47%. 
Glenn sold same 87 av 187 at 83 50. 
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Haley Bros sold same 108 av 176 at 83 4744. 
Gordon sold Parker, Webb & Co 30 av 188 at 


42%. 
oe sold same 76 av 206 at 83 4734. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BUFFALO, June 17, 1897. 

Catrie.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,346,°as compared with 4,356 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 4,485, as com- 
pared with 3,410 for the same day the previous week. 
Monday the market was active and strong for good, 
fat, handy, dry-fed butchers’ steck, with other 
classes slow and barely steady at last week’s prices; 
bulls were slow, and cows generally lower;stockers 
and feeders ruled about steady for good, but coarse, 
rough lots were siow; veal calves were strong. 
Since Monday values have held about steady, wit 
the feeling rather weak. Prospects are regarded as 
unfayorable,owing to condition of western markets. 
Veal calves are higher than a week ago. On 
Monday a bunch of Michigan steers topped 
the market, selling at 85 10—the rst 
time in a year. uotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Export and ye 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,250 to 1, 
Ibs.. 84 .90@5 10; do. 1,200 to 1400'lbs.. 84 60 





1, 

A | .» 83 50@4 00. 
osm A smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1.150 lbs. 
$4 25@4 45; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1, 


lbs,, $4 1 ; 
1,000 hy ips. & s0@4 15; fair to good steers, 900 
t 


quality, 83 85@4 00; fair to — 
a qual »! yearling stock 
steers, 83 75@4 10; stock he 

choice, 83 35; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 65; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 40; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 90@3 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 00@2 75; stock bulls,82 85 
@325; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 
#3 90@4 25; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 40@3 75; old,common and r oxen, 
40. Veal calves.—Common to fair, 83 75@4 00, 
oo to choice,85 25@5 50; prime to extra,85 75@600. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 833@40; ood to 
choice, ;. poor to ~ fair, 816053: fan- 
c springers, 830@38; fair to good, 820 
: common milkers and springers, 814@16. 
Thursday only a few head of ordinary cattle re- 

ceived, andathe market was not tested. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 11,800 
as compared with 15,000 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 8,000 ascompared with 8,000 same 
day the previous week. The market on Monday 
was dull and slow for all kinds, with sheep 156@20c 
lower, and lambs about 25c per 100 lower, as com- 
pared with the close of the week. Since Monday 
the market has ruled dull, and the few sales made 
were at a lower — of prices. Eastern points 
were overstocked and lower also. The close on 
Wednesday showed no improvement in prices, but 
stock was well cleared out and the feeling was 
steadier. uotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Clipped sheep—Prime to fan- 
cy wethers and none ,'84 00@4 25; good tochoice 
handy sheep, 83: 90@4 00;common to eee S: 
Gulls and common, §8250@300. Clipped lambs 
—Fancy handy, 7% to 85 Ibs, $4 50; good 
to choice, 72 to 80 Ibs, 84 25@4 40; fair to good, 65 to 
70 lbs, 83 00;culls, common to good, 7; 
export lambs, 95 to 110 lbs, ge 65. Spring 
lambs—Good to choice, $5 25@5 60; fair to good, 
$4 50@5 00; culls and common, 84 00@4 25. Thurs- 
day tbe market ruled very dull. Sales were made 
at the following range: Choice yearlings, 8440@ 
460; sulls and common, #3 50@4; spring lambs, 
$5 50@5 75; common and half fat, 84 25@4 75;sheep, 
choice wethers, $4@4 25; culls and common, 82 


Hoags.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 24,- 
120, as compared with 16,920 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 18,720 as com- 
pared with 10,780 for the same day the previous 
week. The market opened active on Monday, and 
slightly higher than at the close of the week, but 
by noon, when orders had been filled, the market 
weakened, and closed about 244c lower than at the 
close of the week. As compared with a week ago, 
sales were 5@10c lower. Since Monday receipts 
have fallen off, and good yorkers have sold as high 
as a week ago, with other grades 5@10c 
lower, mixed packing grades showing the 
decline. Quotations at close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Good tochoice light medium york- 
ers, 160 to 180 lbs., 83 65@3 70; good tvochoice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125 to 150: Ibs., 8370; malzed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs, 8360; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs,83 60; good to 


qualit 82 . 
Thursday the market was a shade easier; mediums 
and heavy, @3 50@3 55; mostly $3 55; yorkers, 83 60; 
few lights and pigs, 83 70. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, June 17, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 51,060 
against 43,643 for the previous week, and 44,296 for 
the corresponding week 1n 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesdav of this week the receipts have been 
38,902, as compared with 37,529 for the same days 
last week, an increase of about 1,400 head. On Mon- 
day trade was rather slow, and up to a late hour the 
best fat steers, and they were few and far between, 
were about the only kind selling, the top quality of 
such selling at about the same as at the close of last 
week. It was the same old story about the other 
sorts of steers, going slow and selling rather easier 
thanon Friday last. The great bulk of the fat 
cattle was made up of branded fed westerns from 
Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, some of which were 
really prime, but many jots not up to the standard 
of even good, Butchers’ stock, dry fed, about the 
Same as last week, but buyers were rather shy on 
grassy stock, which is unusually soft and washy 
this season. Since Monday the market has con- 
tinued dull and slow for all classes of stock. The 
bulk of the receipts is made up of second-class cat- 
tle, showing more grass than corn in their feeding, 
and all such, whether natives or Texans, show & 
big decline and are yeton the down-turn. On the 
other side, prime dry-fed steers have held up fairly 
well, and are only slightly lower than last week, 
and the few extra native steers sold this week have 
made as much money as last week. Dry-fed cows 
and prime heifers are 25@30c lower than last week, 
with grassy stock 30@40c lower. Stockers sell for 
sbeat as high prices as any time. Veal calves sold 
: ednesday at 85 75@6 for ordinary, $6 40 for 
Ops, and 86 50 to gointo thecountry. The range 
+) steers eee eee from 83 7: 10; heifers, 
25@4 25: cows, 8225@375; bulls, 82 25@3 7%; 
an 8 6, Thursday oy ipts were —— 
‘ ead; market ru’ uiet an re 
steady at Wednesday’s prices, . 





SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 65,979 as compared with 62,426 the previous 
week, and 71,171 forthe corresponding week in 
1896. Up to andincluding Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 43,358, as compared with 49,945 
for the same days last week, a decrease of 6,500 
head. Monday trade was slow and dull from start 
to finish, accompanied with a down-turn of 10@15c 
on everything, as compared with the close last 
Friday. Good native sheep sold at 83 55@3 85; a lot 
of fed western sold at $375, that on ga last 
brought 8405. Texans sold at $3 85. Prime 
native lambs of 75@80 Ibs average sold at $4 60@4 85 
and others at $4 50. There were plenty of 
Colorado lambs in fleece offered but up toa late 
hour only a few were sold at $5 25, against 85 30 last 
week, and only $5 15 was bid for the balance. Since 
Monday the market has again declined. Wednes- 
oz the ordinary run of native sheep sold at $3 50@ 
380 and the best at $4@4 25; no export buyers on the 
market this week;that class,say prime western-fed. 
would not make over $4 . A deck or two of 
mixed Mexicans sold at 8335. In the lamb line a 
few good natives sold at $4@450, and heavy Colo- 
rados, in fleece,at $4 90, with light clipped Colorados 
at $4 60, making the best Colorados in fleece about 
$5, against $5 35 last week, and that is about the de- 
cline all around. On Thursday estimated receipts 
= 10,000; market slow but steady and unchang- 
ed. 


Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 166,654 
against 160,107 for the previous week, and 172,382 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week. receipts have 
been 106,552, as compared with 100,276 for the same 
days last week, showing an increase of about 6,000 
head. Monday business was active, with a down- 
turn of about a nickel on all heavy weights, but 
about steady on light assorted. At the close the 
general market was the weakest, as there were too 
Many in second.hands. The stock in first hands 
was well sold out; quite a number earried over. 
Rough packers, $3 10@3 20; prime heavy packers 
and good mixed, 83 40@3 45; prime mediums and 
butcher weights, 83 45@3 50; prime light, $3 5824%@ 
$55. Since Monday the market has fluctuated,ruling 
strong Tuesday at an advance, and dropping below 
Monday’s prices on Wednesday, when heavy pack- 
ers sold at 83 39@3 40; light,83 50@3 5244; mixed and 

ackers, 88@38 45; butcher’s weights, $3 45@3 47%. 

hursday’s receipts were estimated at 37,000 head: 
market mor ig Oe but 2%c lower; Nght, 83 35@ 
8 50; mixed, 83 35@3 45; heavy, 63 15@8 424%; rough, 
$3 15@3 45. 





List of patents on agricultural inventions 
issued during the week ending June 8, as 
reported for the Farmer by O. E. Duffy, 
707 G. Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C.: 
T. Andrews, Mammoth, IIl., cultivator; J. 
Baker, El Paso, Tex., plow; S. Concannion, 
Lenaxa, Kans., hay rake and loading ma- 
chine; G. B. Gaunett, Taylor, Tex., plow; 
W. H. Goddard, Putney, S. D., potato plant- 
er; C. O. Heggem. Massillon, O., pneumatic 
straw stacker; P. E. Little, Dayton. O, 
disk harrow; a McGowan, Orange, N. J., 
—— protecter; J. A. Mayers, North Eng- 
ish, Ia., planter; J. W. Pridemore,Chicago, 
Ill., machine for harvesting corn. 





Local fruit growers’ associations in the 
lake shore peach belt are notifying the 
basket manufacturers of that region that 
they shall expect this season an exact ob- 
servance of the State law requiring the 
capacity of each package to be plainly 
marked on the outside of the same. The 
shippers claim that many manufacturers 
of fruit packages habitually ignore the law, 
and in some instances the companies have 
been notified that trouble will ensue on a 
a failure to comply with its pro- 
visions. 


The Alfred J. Brown Seed Co., of Grand 
Rapids, last week filed a trust mortgage for 
$16,500 with the Union Title and Trust 
Co., of that eity. This is the firm which 
has lately become notorious through its 

uestionable methods in dealing with 
armers with whom it had made contracts 
for beans last season. 


Grasshoppers are sald to be unusually 
thick in South Dakota this spring, and the 
agricultural college experts are testing 
various methods of destroying them. In 
one county 14 hopper dozers are in use and 
the county commissioners are said to have 
offered a bounty of fifty cents a bushel for 
the hoppers. 


“Do you have mice in your house, Park- 
er?” asked Wicks. 

“Yes—lots of ’em,”’ said Parker. 

‘“‘What on earth do you do forthem? I’m 
bothered to death by them at my house.” 

“What do I do for ’em?’’ said Parker. 
“Why. I do everything for them—provide 
’em with a home, plenty to eat, and so 
forth. What more can they expect?’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





PROFESSOR BARNARD’S PREDICA- 
MENT. 





The nenapieas Sage of the Tennessee expo- 
sition have strict ideas of duty, which the 
carry out ‘to a T.’’ Professor Barnard, 
the airship man, can testify to this, as he 
has had an experience. 

When he made his first ascent several 
weeks ago he got within eight miles of 
Nashville, when something gave out and 
he came to earth. He unjointed his ma- 
chine and, packing it into a farm wagon, 
drove to the centennial. He presented him- 
self confidently at the gate and was stop- 
ped Ld the guard. 

‘‘Where’s your ticket?” asked the guard. 

“I don’t need one,” said Barnard, “I 
have a pass.”’ 

“Well, where’s that?” 

“T haven’t it with me; it’s in my other 
clothes. You see when I went up I—” 

“There’s no use explaining; you’ll have 
to get a pass.” 

“But you don’t seem to know who [ am. 
I am Barnard, the — man. I went up 
from the grounds and left my pass on the 
inside.” 

“Why didn’t you come down on the in- 
side? Then you wouldn’t have had to buck 
against me,” growled the guard. 

pite the long argument which ensued 
Mr. Barnard was informed that he would 
either have to buy a ticket or climb back on 





his wagon load of bamboo sticks and wait 
for someone to get his pass. 

It is said that the little man was furious, 
and threatened to use his airship hereafter 
to carry people over the fence free of charge 
just to spite the guard. 





— 
When writing to advertisers please men} 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


WU Best on Earth, Ho’ 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 














Fiood’s 


Are much in little; always » ; 
ready, efficient, satisfac- 

tory ; prevent a cold or fever, 4 & 
cure all liver ills, sick head- 

ache, jaundice, constipation, ete. Price 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





BUILT RIGHT, RUN LIGHT, 
SELL AT SIGHT. 


EUREKA 
WINDMILLS 


Have stood the test for 
24 years. In use all over 
the world. They won't 
blow down, can’t warp, twist or 
buckle. We make all styles Steel and 
Wood Mills for pumping and power, Steel 
Towers, Tanks and Windmill Specialties. 


SMITH & POMEROY, Mfrs , Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OURSI.75CLOVE 
2 «FOR 90 DAYS we villsell 
AL BOXING 


rade PROFESSION: 
Loves in sets of 4 gloves at 
$1.75; they retail everywhere 
at $3.00 to $5.00. Made from 
extra quality sheepskin, stuffed 
with fine curl r, double 
stitched fingers, ventilated 
palms, elastic wristbands. 

. Cut this ad out and send 
to us with 50 cents (postage 

stamps) and we will send 

the gloves by express C.O. D. subject to examination. 
pay your nearest express agent the balance, $1.25 and 
express cha w received. Comp! 
STRUCTIONS ON BOXING FREE with every set of gloves. 


on application a catalogue of Box. 
WE SEND FREE ing a ing Goods, Guns, 


‘ackle. 
& CO. (Ine.), CHICAGO, . 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor. ) 


DO YOU WANT WORK? 
The Weaver’s Friend Loom 

would bring you good luck and 
plenty to doin your own 
home. Cheapest and best 
onearth. Makes the finest 













ITZSIMMONS 










ee TI 


y specialty. Write for cata- 
The A.C. Evans 


logue. fg. Co,, Springfield, O. 


HAY—STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, and will pay 
Highest Cash Price. Write to us. 
JOHN L, DEXTER & CO., Detroit. 








Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
Hinsm WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Stock Commission Merchants, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y- 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 

PRODUCE 
We receive and sell, in car loads or ler lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
Ref 8, etc., free upon application. Address 


No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 
































The Coast Line to MACKINAC 


TAKE THE 






TO MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CHICAGO 


New Steel Passenger Steamers. 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 
Boat Construction—Luxurious Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Effi- 
cient Service, instring the Bighest degree 
of COMFORT; SPEED AND SAFETY. 

Running between 
Cleveland, Detroit and Mackinac. 

LOW RATES to Picturerque Mackinac and return, 
including meals and berths from Detroit or Cleveland. 

Send for illustrated pamphiet. Address 

A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
THE DETROIT & CLEVELAND STEAM NAV. CO, 


Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


can make @ day for 
BB te.39 ote,.2 Reg. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Bor 72 Ridgeville, Ind 


HUROH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
iteel Lock 































































































Wire Fe 
i Double Steel Pickets. Galv. 8 


that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Sifp. 
Write for 


Free = Circs. and Terms to 
— Agents. ure: 


The C h 2 tg. 0.5 
Box 425, Adrian, Mich 










































































Irresponsible Agents. 


Th y are always ready to guarantee you inst 
allclaims for infringement. Fence buyers 8 ould 
remember that other gentleman (?) who was ready 
to give a warrantee deed of the whole earth, and 
buy the Coiled Spring article, of the absolute 
owners, the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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ROSS WIRES of any size put on perfectly tight, 

J nothing can slip them or get them out of place. 
Machine is light, easy to operate, a boy can work it. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Machine 
complete, with farm right, ONLY $3.75, express 
paid. . XFol dealer or address 


FORD FENCE MACHINE CO., 


Agents Wanted, 50 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


The Peerless Fence Co. 















The Peerless maket 
tension on beth her! 
cross wires and | 





HOLLY, MICH. 


SPabesh [ie 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t.. West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R, R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. ¥ 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 














a.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Tonia and Greenviile...........++ eooee 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City....... oe 8300 1:10 cece 
Petoskey....... ecccccccccoere 0: eccccce ae eee 
Rie cciteevceccccescccescuse 8:00 1:10 wee 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m, 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 


Detroit. — 868. e ~ 
LAINE GavETT, Dist. Pass’ 

Jamzs Austin, Commereial Agent. euideenaee 
Guo. DeHaven Gen. Pass. Agent. 























Gesu TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
~— footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:56 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | + 9:40 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland { 8:26 pm 
t 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:46 am 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:90 pm 
*12:00m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 6:40 pm 
*11:26 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | 10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
6:66 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | 7 9:26 pm 
#11:90 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | + 8:68 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw,Gd Rapids & Milwaukee | {11:50 am 
6:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:36 am 
*10:345 fd Rapids,@d Haven &Muskegon | * 7:25 am 

















tDaily except Suuday. *Daily. 
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ANA iene eve HARTMAN'S STEEL FENCE 


is constructed of such material and on such lines that it is 
STRONGER THAN IRON— CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 


’ i Protects all grounds and at the same time adds to their 
4 TO beauty. 


Cannot blow down or burn up. Will not 


steel posts it is a thing of beauty and true worth. 


Mase Gatlopue ena} HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa, or {$Z2Rrseeraziter kc 





EFARME rs! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 








A glance at the peach orchards is 
sufficient to show the difference between 
this year and last in their condition. 
Leaves badly curled, withered branches 
and half dead trees are to be seen on every 
hand, and as for fruit, that is almost un- 
known. Itis jast what was expected. We 
are fortunate to have the trees left, such as 
they are. 

It is a severe lesson, but it is well merit- 
ed. The trees were overloaded and we 
knew it. We thinned out the fruit on some 
trees more than half and that was not half 
enough, yet there is a great difference now 
between those trees and others that were 
not touched. The latter were allowed to 
mature all the fruit that was set. The re- 
sult was a crop of small, prematurely 
ripened peaches, lacking in flavor, whose 
chief value was as a mulch for the trees. 
Now those trees show the signs of their 
usage. They won’t produce even a re- 
spectable yield of leaves this year. Where 
the fruit was thinned out the effect was 
quite marked. The fruit was such as 
could be sold, which was not always the 
case with the unthinned fruit, and the 
trees were spared. It is hard to pull off 
half-grown peaches, but when the choice 
lies between that and risking the trees, 
there should be no hesitation. A good tree 
should be worth more than half its fruit. 

Thinning out fruit is something we must 
make up our minds to. Trees will set more 
fruit than they ought to mature. Right 
here someone will say that wild trees 
don’t have their fruit thinned, and they 
live better than those which are culti- 
vated. That may be conceded, and yet it 
makes no difference. Our orchards are not 
supposed to be wild. The trees live under 
different conditions than those in a state of 
nature. They are subjected to a forcin 
process. Man steps in to run things, an 
when he does that Mother Nature is apt to 
withdraw and give him a chance. eis 
quite apt to make a muss of things, and 
then blames the trees or the seasons. 
This thinning of fruit is a case in point. 
The tree is stimulated and encouraged to 
do more than ought to be done, then is 
left to look out for itself. The result 
may be predicted. Nature will have re- 
venge. 

Some of our experienced orchardists advo- 
eate thinning fruit anyhow, except in a 
year like this when that work was done by 
the cold weather. Whether there is a 
large or asmall crep, they claim, there is 
more than the condition of the tree war- 
rants, and some of it, the poor and under- 
sized fruit of course, ought to be pulled off. 
Such a rule may be taken with some ex- 
ceptions, yet it is good to follow. 

he great objection offered to thinning 
is that it is too much trouble to go over the 
trees. It would need only a small orchard 
to take up the time of one man during a 
season. ‘The objection seems valid enough 
until put to the test. A mancan pick off 
fruit much faster than he might suppose. 
When the peaches are half grown he will 
thin out a tree nearly as quickly as he can 
pick the ripe fruit. The great trouble is in 
our trying todo too much. Our orchards 
are too large for the attention we can give 
them. Some things cannot be done by ma- 
chinery, and thinning fruit isone of them. 
We must concentrate more in order to im- 
prove in quality. 


* * 
* 


It has been only a short time since the 
currant was in good demand; last year the 
fruit wasa drug. The reason is easy to 
find. The insects are no longer the terror 
of former days. The bushes are easy to 
cultivate and soon come into bearing. 
Hundreds of acres have been set out lately, 
and are Mey beginning to produce fruit. 
The market is limited. Unlike the rasp- 
berry, strawberry and peach, it is not 
of muck importance as a substitute for 
other fruits. As a result an overproduc- 
tion easily demoralizes the market. What 
is needed now is a better means for getting 
rid of the crop. More jelly factories would 
help us out, provided the people ever get 
educated to the point of understanding 
that pure foods are really better than the 
cheap imitations now sold for genuine fruit 
products. 


* * 
+ 


The Japanese wineberry is still heard 
from occasionally. Itis notof very good 
flavor, and is not surprisingly productive 
nor isit remarkably hardy. ith these 
few exceptions it is probably fulfilling the 
claims of its introducer. It is an ornament- 
al plant in some places. F. D. W. 


* 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 

If you have never tried these darlings, 
especially for the window, get them this 
year, and be delightfully surprised. Many 
have them for bedding out plants, but there 
is a better way. Send for half a dozen 
mixed colors, and plant them ina partly 
shaded place, in rich, softearth. They 
ought not to be set out until the last of 
May, and any time in June willdo. By 
August they will be well grown,and should 


then be potted in soft, rich earth with a 
teaspoonful of bone dust for each pot. well 
mixed with the soil. Now water and keep 


entirely out of the sun, in a cool place. 
They will not turn a leaf, and will soon be 
expen J out buds, and the first ones must 
e picked off. The first of September put 
them in the windows of a room with no fire, 
where they get the morning’s sun if possi- 
ble. Now your ope will begin, and 
you first admire the beautifully shaped and 
colored leaves, perhaps quite overlooked if 
left in the garden, and very soon the buds 
will come, plenty of them, followed by the 
soft, yet-intensely colored, flowers that you 
can enjoy until nearly Christmas, as well 
as your neighbors and the passers-by. These 
ought to be considered, for many sad 
hearts have been lightened by some flower 
smiling at them in the window. They do 
not last long picked, or mixed with others 
in bouquets. Better let them stay on the 
plant, and if you have a sick friend, send 
pot and all over for a visit. The exquisite 
flowers and leaves cannot but cheer and 
comfort. But the blooming time will soon 
stop, though it may be long after Thanks- 
giving, and a little care will secure them to 
us for next year. Letthe earth get thor- 
oughly dry and the leaves turn yellow. 
Shake the tubers clear, put a little of the 
dry earth in the bottom of a paper box, lay 
them in singly, cover with more earth and 
then put on the cover of the box. They are 
too delicate to be put down cellar or in a 
closet in a cold room. The lower shelf of 
the sitting room bookcase suits them ex- 
actly. ANNA LYMAN. 





GROWING MELONS. 





One of my neighbors made the remark to 
me lately that he wished he could learn my 
secret of growing melons so that he could 
raise enough at least for his own use. I 
told him that it was no secret, that anyone 
could raise them if they would only learn 
the natural requirements of a melon and 
conform to them. There is probably no 
plant of our gardens, of which the fruit is 
so dependent upon the condition of the soil 


and climate as the melon. A wet, cold, 
clayey soil attended by a cold, dampatmos- 
phere is certain to produce melons lacking 
flavor and sweetness. The melon being a 
tropical plant, it should have tropical con- 
ditions as near as possible; having been ac- 
climated here, we are apt to give it condi- 
tions which are often far from its natural 
ones. We must select a warm, sandy loam, 
well enriched with rotted manure, besides a 
quantity under each hill. 
The time of planting has much todo with 
success in melons. If seed is planted when 
the temperature of the soil is not sufticient- 
ly high to cause quick germination, the 
seed is apt to rot or else an enfeebled plant 
is the result, which produces little and in- 
ferior fruit. In this latitude we plant be- 
tween the 20th and 31st of May, depending, 
of course, upon climatic conditiens. I at- 
tribute my success with melons largely to 
the “‘food’”’ I prepare and arrange for the 
plants. Idesign to “concoct”? a mixture 
which will contain the proper plant food as 
well as be of such consistency as willretaina 
“‘moisture reserve’ for our ‘“‘dry spell,’ 
which occurs usually just before the melons 
ripen. Of all mixtures which i have tried, 
I tind none which will give better results 
than equal parts of hen and hog manure—a 
bushel placed six or elght inches below each 
hill and well trod down when placed in; by 
the time the young plants have commenced 
torun, the roots will have reached and 
enetrated that “reserve fund,’’ then, if 
requent and shallow cultivation is given 
to subdue weeds and conserve moisture, 
there need be no alarm felt as to ‘‘what the 
harvest will be.’ 

A proper selection of varieties is an im- 
portant item. Certain varieties are adver- 
tised to give wonderful results; melons 
weighing as high as 100lbs. are spoken of 
in some of theseed catalogs. These may do 
for those who want quantity regardless of 
quality, but if sweetness, tenderness and 
earliness are wanted, don’t select the 
“jumbo” varieties. 

ALAMAZOO Co., Mich. B. A. WOOD. 


MANAGEMENT OF OLD GARDENS. 








Time and again we get letters from people 
who are fond of their gardens and who 
write that for some reasonor other the gar- 
den is losing its former productiveness. 


The soil seems very rich and black, 
and they put on the stable manure 
heavily, but while there isa great growth 
thereis not the productiveness in vegetables 
of many sorts that there formerly was. 
Peas that the catalogues put down as 
dwarf grow to a tall stature, but fail utter- 
ly to give the crop that is to be expected. 

he radishes run to large tops and the 
squashes to vines, and they want to know 
what to do to remedy this state of affairs 
and get better crops out of the garden. 

Most of these peopleare engaged in other 
work and are not farmers, but they take a 

ride in having fine vegetable gardens# 
They know nothing about the chemistry of 
the soil and of fertilizers, not near as much 
as the intelligent farmers of to-day have 
learned, and they imagine that the only 
way is to pile on manure, and they ask how 
much more should they put on to make the 
crops. 

These same people would not be at all 
= if a person who persistently ate 
nothing but sweetmeats should get the 
dyspepsia from the ill-balanced ration he 
was feeding upon. 

Even some farmers, who can talk intelli- 
gently about their farm crops and their 
fertilization, are just as badly at sea when 
it comes to the garden. 

It took a long time for market gardeners 





about the great cities to learn that soils 


need rotation of manures as wellas rotation 
ofcrops. The laie Peter Henderson tells of 
a way in which he and other gardeners 
looked askance at the use of commercial 
fertilizers in the growing of garden crops, 
and assumed that the closely-cropped gar- 
dens near the city could berun only with 
stable manure, and that the man who at- 
tempted to get along without stable manure 
was ignorant of the first principle of the 
gardeners’ art. 

We remember, too, how Mr. Henderson in 
his off-hand way ridiculed the idea that 
special formulas would be better adapted 
for certain crops, and insisted that a fairly 
complete manure was as good for one crop 
as another. He was disposed to denounce 
as empiricism the practice getting into 
vogue of offering different kinds of fertil- 
izer mixtures for different crops. 

But Mr, Henderson lived long enough to 
outgrow his notions in regard to the ad- 
visability of the use of artificial fertilizers 
in the market garden, and was one of the 
first practical gardeners who advocated 
their use, but ‘t took him along time to 
outgrow the idea that we must look at the 
food requirements of the various crops 
themselves in making fertilizer mixtures 
for them. W. F. MASSEY, 

North Carolina Experiment Station. 


HOW TO GROW THE CRIMSON 
RAMBLER. 








The plant, though a natural and very 
rampant climber, can be grown in several 
ways: Asa bush rose, if desired, by tying 
the leading shoots to a stout stake and 
pinching off the ends of the branches to in- 
duce them to branch freely. As 4 pot plant 
it is also a grand success,though it requires 
a large space; one recently presented at a 


flower show was a magnificent sight—the 
plant was growing in a twelve-inch pot,and 
was about four feet high and perhaps three 
feet wide, with a great many branches; an 
attempt was made to count the number of 
buds and blossoms on it, and though it was 
a difficult task the work was accomplished, 
so it was found that there were more than 
4,000 blossoms on it. This was a wonderful 
specimen, but if a rose-grower could have 
suck success, surely an amateur could raise 
one with a hundred buds and blossoms at 
one time. 

Another nice way to grow this rose is by 

egging down the shoots close to the ground, 
eaving them eight or ten inches apart. 
Every bud on the stalk will then throw up 
a@ new branch,many of the buds being latent 
ones that never amount to anything when 
arose grows upright. Every branch will 
furnish a cluster of flowers, and when done 
blooming they also can be pegged down. 
On the — in England, where this 
rose was first grown, a beautiful effect was 
produced by growing the roseon pillars 
along one side of the house, and pegged 
down in front of the pillars; the rose made 
a perfect carpet of brilliant fldwers scatter- 
ed thickly over the green foliage. The 
clusters are often immense, the number of 
roses 1n each varying from twelve to thirty. 
They are a wonder in themselves, being a 
perfect bouquet, often measuring seven or 
eight inches in length and five or six in 
width; a plantin full bloom is just a vine 
covered with bouquets and is a sight never 
to be forgotten. ‘The color is grand, being, 
a very clear, rich crimson, which, so far as 
I have seen, shows little tendency to fade 
inthe sun. The foliage is a rich green and 
somewhat glossy, and the plant retains its 
leaves longer than most roses.—Vick’s 
Magazine for June. 


THE CURRANT FLY. 








In the report of the Maine Experiment 
Station for 1889, Prof. Harvey gave the 
results of an extended study of the life his- 
tory of the Apple Maggot, Trypeta1 pomo- 
nella. During the past two years the 
Professor has, with much labor, complete- 
ly worked out the life history of the Cur- 
rant Fly, Epochra canadensis. The results 
of his investigations have been printed in a 
bulletin. This pest in its habits quite 
closely resembles the Apple Maggot, and in 
some parts of the State is causing much 
damage to the currant and gooseberry 
crops. The more technical description of 
the currant fly and the results of the inves- 
tigation were printed in the annual report of 
the Maine Station for 1895. The present 
bulletin gives a somewhat more popular 
a of the life history, habits and 
way of fighting this pest. A full page plate 
gives pictures of the insect in all stages of 
development. The insect spends nearly 
eleven months in the ground. It cannot be 
destroyed so far as known in the winged 
stage. Theeggs are deposited under the 
skin of the fruit and spraying wonid do no 
good. A part of the infested fruit drops 

rematurely and the worms remain in it 

or some time before they emerge and go 
into the on pee From this habit it is 
recommended to gather the fallen currants 
frequently and burn them. While this can- 
not be relied upon to destroy all of the flies, 
it can be employed to keep them in check. 

As the pup are found only about an 
inch below the surface, they could be de- 
stroyed with little trouble by removing the 
soi] to that depth from under the bushes 
and burying it deep or depositing itona 
road or other exposed place. 

Methods of extermination are being 
studied at the Station anditis hoped that 
an effective method of destroying the in- 
— may be worked out during the season 
of 1897. 





Tocure nervousness, purify and enrich your blood 
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and one which will su 
you when the fell healt at 
disease is upon you, and which 
will bring you back to perfect 
Z\ health and strength, putting a 
p ving 1n your voice, a sparkle 
in your eye and a spring in 


your walk is that world en- 
dorsed remedy __- 
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cured by it. 
Beware of substitutes. There 
is nothing ‘' just as good” as 
Warner’s Safe Cure. 
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SUMMER z Common, Golden & Russizn 4 
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, 
- > Millet, Hungarian, Field 4 
r FORAGE SEED. s, Buckwheat, Grima 





> Peas, Buckwheat, Crimson 4 

$OOO4¢4 Clover, Dwarf Essex Rape, ¢ 
> Hairy Vetches, Cow Peas, Sorghum, Kaffir and KEn- ¢ 
psilage Corn. Little Giaut Seeders, Clipper Grain ¢ 
pand Seed Cleaners, Bicycles, Binder Twine, Spray ¢ 
> Pumps, Be friendly and write us your wants. 
> THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & LEMENT €0., 
115 & 117 8t. Clair St , Toledo, Ohio. 
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Write for prices on any seeds wanted, 

FARM and GARDEN. Hungarian, 

a Millet, Silver-Hull Buckwheat, Alfalfa 

and Crimson Clover, Ensilage, Stowell 

and Sweet Fodder Corn. Dwarf Essex Rape, 7}¢c. per 
1b. ; 100-Ib. lots Sige: per Ib. 

- M. ISBELL & CO., 
125, 127 and 129 Pearl St. W., Jackson, Mich. 


FR without heating or cooking. 
Perfect form, color and fla- 


vor. Endorsed by Physicians 
YE BR ROUND and Boards of Health every- 

where. Ten State Fair First 
Diplomas. Cost but one-half the old way. Thousands 
using {t. Satisfaction Saar Send 2 cents te 
AMERICAN; WOMAN'S STAMDARD CABNING PROCESS, 
Agents Wanted. Jackson, Mich. 


CELERY PLANTS Produced by the oldest and 
* most experienced firm in 
the business. Best plants. Lowest prices. Prompt 
delivery in good order. Following varieties: White 
Plume, Giant Pascal, Giant Golden Heart, Pink Plume 
and Golden Self Blanching Address for petoes and 
other information, THE PRAIRIE SIDE CEL- 
ERY CO., Drawer M., Tecumseh, Mich. 


RS 
S Hay Tot 
Vaive F. E. MYERS & BRO.. 


Ashland, Ohio 
























The Way To Spray iso stewset soe 
f. NOVELTY FORGE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


bee os 4 «ine and little poe’ 
es a OW deliver 
: sample for only $1.50. Agents 
= wanted everywhere. 
The Berger Mfg. Co.» Canton, Ohio. 








all kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 
Ash, a wonderful new product, is sure death to 
all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 


as far a3 Paris Green or London Parple, and 


acts in half the time. Can’t harm man er 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 lb, can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL’ASH 


5 Ibs. make I barre! of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants. For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimere, Md. 











take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Take only Hood’s. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 
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THE APPLE MAGGOT. 





The apple maggot (Trypeta pomonella), is 
the larva of a native two-winged fly that 
appears early in the summer, and deposits 
its eggs under the skin of the apple. The 
eggs hatch in a few days. When full 
grown the larve are lightish green or 
white, and are about a fourth of an inch in 
length. This pest is said to be spreading 
rapidly from east to west, and Js likely to 
prove a most difficult one to combat, as the 
mature insect is a fly which can not readily 


be poisoned,and the eggs which produce the 
maggots are deposited by the flies in the 
pulp of the apple beneath the skin, so that 
the young maggots are secure within the 
fruit from the time the eggs are laid until 
they are mature and emerge from the apple 
to go into the ground. The maggot is very 
small, and honeycombs the fruit without 
material injury to the skin or exterior ap- 

earance, but causes streaks of rot in the 
Resh of the fruit, that are very repugnant 
to theconsumer. The soil beneath infected 
trees was examined at the Rhode Island 
experiment station last falland the number 
of maggots that were secreted under differ- 
ent trees were estimated to be from 1,600 to 
over 12,000. When hens were penned under 
the trees, they worked faithfully and seem- 
ed to get enough food from the ground to 
sustain them during three or four days. It 
ag as if few of the maggots were 
likely to be overlooked by the hens. It is 
probable that the apple maggots remain in 
the pupa state in the soil beneath the trees, 
in that latitude, from the time they leave 
the apple in the fall until the following 
spring, so that confining poultry in the or- 
chard in the fall is the most practical 
treatment for this pest that can now be 
suggested. It is important to ascertain 
the distribution of the pest, and all who ob- 
serve it will please report tous. Carefully 
feeding all wind-falls or refuse apples to 
hogs or other stock is advised. Sheep, 
hogs, and poultry should be kept in the or- 
chard after haying, if not before. Clean 
culture is also advised. Spraying is no 
protection against this pest, because it does 
not affect the fly that lays the egg. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


IN summing up the advantages enjoyed 
by fruit-growers, M. Crawford says that 
nearly al) fruit-growers are their own em- 
ployers. They are at liberty to use their 
best judgment as to what they shall plant, 
and how they shall grow it. If they make 
themselves proficient they get the profit of 
it. They have no fears of being out of 
work; and if a friend comes to see them 
they can stop awhile and visit without be- 
ing docked or threatened with a discharge. 
If a member of the — is sick, they can 
minister to that one without having to 
render an account to an employer or his 
servant. 


THE common council of Chicago has 
passed an ordinance regulating the sale of 
fruit in that city. One section of the ordi- 
nance requires that all fruit packages, ex- 
cept those containing grapes or bananas, 
shall contain quarts, pecks, or bushels, or 
multiples thereof, and that the quantity of 
fruit contained shall be stamped on the 
outside of each package. The latter pro- 
vision is simply ridfculous,and any attempt 
to enforce it will prove abortive. As to the 
size of the packages, however, there is good 
sense in protecting honest growers and 
consumers from the miserable swindles in 
the shape of packages in which so much 
fruit finds its way to market. 


THE summer meeting of tke Michigan 
State Horticultural society will be held in 
Grand Haven, June 24 and 25. An 
attractive program will be offered, consist- 
ing in considerable part of topics relative 
to small fruits and vegetables, although 
the usual line of horticultural subjects will 
receive treatment. Place will be given 
to celery culture, that being one of the 
prominent featnres of horticulture at 
Grand Haven. The strawberry will re- 
ceive a large shere of attention, premiums 
being offered for exhibits of this fruit. 
The proposed plan for national inspection 
of produce commission merchants will 
have consideration, as will the new scheme 
of one-house packing. Recent horticul- 
tural legislation will be explained, and 
there will be several papers upon flori- 
cultural topics. The sessions will begin 
the morning of the 24th and close in the 
evening of the 25th. The aid of a large 
number of the most prominent horticul- 
turists of the State has been secured, and 
several fruit-growers of note will be in 
attendance from abroad. 














piarian. 





SWARMING MANAGED, NOT CON- 
TROLLED. 





Swarming is the natural method of in- 
crease, and after an experience of twenty 
years lam convinced that if we let the 
bees swarm when they desire to, our crop 
of honey, especially comb, will be larger 
year in and year out. When I advocate 
the method of nature I am not to be under- 
Stood that we are to let our bees care for 
themselves, and in the fall we may expect 


a big crop of honey. I will give you the 
method of managing swarms that has given 
me the best, finest and largest quantity of 


honey of anyI ever tried, and I experi- 
mented with more than a score of methods. 

First I clip all my queens. This should 
be done early in the spring, as the colonies 
then are not so strong and the queen is 
more easily found. I J#o this on a very 
warm spring day and keep the hive covered 
with a thick mat so as to keep the warmth 
in and to avoid chilling the | poe brood. 

1 give the colony plenty of room to raise 
brood, as strong colonies are absolutely 
——"s if we would have any surplus 
honey. Beryl don’t build up fast by the 
time the fruit blossoms begin to open I feed 
a little sugar syrup to hurry them up. As 
soon as the colony is real strong, and if the 
honey is coming in, I contract the brood 
nest some and put on the surplus case. 
Now if the honey comes a little fast they 
are almost sure to swarm and I handle 
them as follows: 

When the swarm is issuing I pick up the 
green and cage her, and as soon as the 
swarm is outi remove the old hive and 
cover the front with a thincloth. I place 
the empty hive in the place of the old one, 
all prepared as follows: Brood nest very 
much contracted, 1,600 square inches comb 
surface—only half-inch starters in the 
frames. On top of the brood frames I place 
@ queen-excluding honey-board, and on 
this I place the surplus case from the hive 
that cast the swarm, bees and all. In the 
meantime the swarm, not finding their 
queen in the air, come back to hunt her, 
enter the new hive, and I allow the queen 
to run in along with the bees. Now the 
swarm is hived and all the field workers are 
with the new swarm. If many bees remain 
in the old hive I even shake some to the 
new swarm so as to be sure not to have a 
second swarm. 

I now have 4 very strong working colony, 

witb all the enthusiasm of a new swarm in 
the best — shape for storing surplus 
honey. The brood chamber having only 
starters, the queen will fill the comb as fast 
as built and about all the honey goes above 
the honey-board, just where I want it now. 
In this = 1 had as - as 20 Ibs. of nec- 
tar stored in one day. hen I have all the 
white clover and the fine honey,I enlarge 
the brood nest for winter size, about 3,200 
square inches of comb surface. The fall 
flow from weeds and asters generally is not 
a@ very fine honey and that goes in the 
brood nest for winter, but if the fall flow 
rh I feed good sugar syrup for winter 
‘ood. 
You ask what becomes of the parent cola 
ony? Well, if I desire increase I give them 
a chance and they will build up intoa 
rousing colony for winter and often store 
a lot of honey to spare for the others for 
winter stores or for extracting. They have 
@ young and vigorous queen, often winter 
better than the swarms, and are my next 
season’s standby. If no increase is wanted 
some can be doubled up at swarming time 
and more when put in order for winter, but 
I don’t think this advisable as a rule. 

To resume: First, clip your queen. 
Second, have a strong colony when the 
honey flow begins. Third, secure all the 
field workers in the new swarm. Fourth, 
arrange hives as directed to force bees 
storing insurplus case. Fifth, use queen- 
excluding honey-board. This method can 
be used with almost any movable frame 
hive, but some hives are more convenient 
than others. I may speak about hives an- 
other time. L. W. LIGHTY. 

ApaAms Co., Pa. 


PURCHASING BEES. 








This is one of the puzzles to the beginner, 
when to buy. A writer in an exchange 
says: All things considered, I think the 
spring the best time. In the hands of the 
master it might pay to buy in the fall, as 
they can be bought much cheaper then. 
But a novice would not know whether they 
were in proper condition to winter success- 


fully or not, or what to do in case they were 
not, or how to prepare them in case they 
needed special attention preparatory to go- 
ing into winter quarters. But by purchas- 
ing in the spring, even though they cost a 
dollar per colony more, there is no risk to 
run, for with a reasonable season they will 
pay for themselves and there will be some- 
thing left. 

I would advise buying as near home as 
possible. to save express charges, as it is 
very difficult to ship small lots of bees by 
local freight. f you feel timid about 
handling them I should advise buying pure 
Italians, as they are more quiet than the 
blacks or hybrids; but if you are not, I 
would not pay large prices for any partic- 
ular strain you may see advertised in the 
bee journals. The honey gathered by the 
blacks and hybrids {fs just as sweet, and the 
—— just as great as that gathered by 
the high-toned or high-priced races, and 
no bee on earth builds such delicate combs, 
or caps its honey with such virgin white- 
ness as the poor despised black bee. 

I would advise, if — to buy full, 
strong colonies, and wherever you may live 
I would advise having them moved or 
shipped about the time apple trees bloom. 
Make your purchase as early as possible, 
but don’t be in a hurry to have them 
moved; they are much better where they 
are until settled warm weather has come 
to stay, and the blossoms are producing 
nectar. Perhaps some of you don’t feel 
able to buy strong colonies; if not, you can 
buy two, three or four-frame nucleii for less 
money and at less cost of transportation. 
These you can build up during the season, 
and make good colonies of them by fall, but 
you could not reasonably expect much in- 
crease in number, or much surplus honey, 
while, on the other hand, with strong 
colonies you can double your spring count, 





and with a good season and good manage- 
ment get enough surplus honey to pay for 


the colonies you buy inthe spring. I ad- 
vise beginners to make haste slowly, and 
make the bees pay their way every season; 
then should you meet with winter losses 


you will be nothing out but your time, and 
will have your experience, hives and combs 
left to begin with another spring, all of 
which you will find valuable. 








MOTHER 


and SON. 





Both Sorely Afflicted, but Relief is Found in Or. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 





From the Cali, 


The Call has known the Byers family, of 
Talbot, Ind., for a long time, and J. W. 
Byers is one of those deliberate men who 
say little, but read and observe much. Mr. 
Byers has been suffering for the past three 
years with grip and kindred troubles. His 
mother has ever been a sufferer, resulting 


later in the most aggravating form of rheu- 
matism. Some time ago Mr. Byers was 
ST by a neighbor to try Dr. Wil- 
iams’ Pink Pills. It didn’t take long to 
set Mr. Byers to talking about this remedy, 
and the Call senta special representative to 
his home to ascertain the exact facts. The 
subjoined sworn statement of Mr. Byers is 
sufficient. It tells the facts simply and 
briefly: 

“I know positively that I was cured by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. I was persuaded 
by one of my neighbors, Maxen Williams, 
to try them, as he claimed to have been 
cured by them. I had the grip three times, 
and was taken down with rheumatism, and 
did not expect tolive. The doctors said I 
would never get well. They advised me to 
take a change of climate. I was reduced 
from one hundred and thirty-five to one 
hundred and five pounds. As soon as I be- 
gan taking the Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills I 
began to gain strength and the use of my 
limbs was restored. I had been almost oo 
less for two years, the stiffness in my limbs 
had been painfulin the extreme. But with 
the use of the pills the pain ceased and now 
I am as limber and as active as when a boy. 

“T was also troubled a great deal with my 
kidneys, but the ailment has entirely dis- 
appeared. I have been asubject for the 
doctors for a long time. ‘Two reputable 
physicians had treated me for montks, and 





Lafayette, Ind. 


I had spent a large amount of money for 
atent medicines, but to no avail. As 1 said, 
tinally took Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 

Pale Pcople and here I am well. I believe 
that js the most wonderful remedy ever 
inade. I need not extol this remedy for all 
my neighbors know what my condition was 
and what cured me. They will all tell you 
that it was Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 

‘*My mother, whois seventy years old, was 
also troubled with rheumatism and could 
scarcely move. She was very wakeful at 
night and had no appetite. She took five 
boxes of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills and now 
she is in perfect health, and does all her 
own work on 4 farm. 

(Signed) “J. W. BYERS.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
10th day of August, 1896. 

JAMES GOODWINR, Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are considered an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paral- 
ysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, nervous headache, the after 
effects of la grippe, palpitation of the heart, 
pale and sallow complexions, that tired feel- 
ing resulting from nervous prostration; all 
diseases resulting from vitiated humors in 
the blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysip- 
elas, etc. They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions, 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. 
In men they effect a radical curein ali cases 
arising from mental worry, overwork, or 
excesses ot whatever nature. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on — of price, 50 cents a 
box or six boxes for $2.50 (they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100) by addressing Dr. 
i? Medicine Company, Schenectady, 








RHEUMATISM 






Permanently cured by 
sent free on mention o' 








using D: WE i: "8S RHEUMATIC The latest, surest and best. Sample 
f this aceainn. THR DR. WHITEHALL NET RIMINE €0., South Bend, Teds 








The Gem Blue Flame Oi! Cook Stoves, 





NO HEAT! 


Perfect Combustion. 
Get Out of Order. 


NO SMOKE! 
Simple Construction. 
Elegant Design, Beautifully 
Finished. A Powerful Blue Flame. 


NO ODOR! 
Not Liable to 


And Every 


Way as Safe as an Ordinary Lamp. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





Our price, 25 per cent off, $9.38. 


per cent off, $7.50. Freight paid. 
STOVE No. 350—T wo burners, 
Our price only $7.50. Freight paid. 


STOVE No. 348—Two burners, low (15 inches high). 


only $5.63. 
LARG 


Freight paid. 





WE CAN ALSO FURNISH 


STOVE No. 351—Three burners. high, on castors, with back shelf. 
Freight paid. 
STOVE No. 349—Tbree burners, low (15 inches high). 


igh, on castors, with back shelf. 


STEEL OVEN, made of best material. 


We have made ar- 
rangements with the 
manufacturers of the 
GEM OIL STOVES 
to sell them to our 
subscribers on the 
best terms ever made 
for blue-flamed 
stoves. They are ae 
the thing for hot 
weather; started and 
ready for business 
with the touch of a 


Ts Hi 


pili match. When 
ay through cooking, 
| 1 ; washing or iroving, a 

s turn of the fingers 


puts out the heat and 
they are nothing but 
cold iron. 

lligh Gem Stove No. 352, 
represented by this 
= cut, stands 27 inches 
high, has three burn- 
ars (2 high, 1 low) and 
s on eastors, List 
price with Steel Oven 
£17.00. OUR PRICE 
25 per cent off, $12.75, 
freight paid. 

List price, $12.50. 





List price, $10.00. Our price, 25 
List price, $10.00. 
List price, $7.50. Our price 


List price, $4. Our price only $2. 


WE GUARANTEE these stoves to be in every way as represented and to give 


satisfaction. 


FREIGHT PAID to any place in the United States as far west as the Mississippi 


ri 


Get the best 


GASOLINE STOVES furnished if desired. 


ver. 
TERMS.— Cash with order. Remit by registered letter, P. O. Order or express. 
REPAIRS can be furnished at any time, 


Use coal oil same as used in lamps. 


Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


wey 
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| cided to send one of the graduates of its | inspection. This horse is adapted to draw- Let no club fail to be a const 

arners: nbs agricultural college to another country for | ing heavy loads. You can go over him point | useful part of the State p Pomornay ng =o 
° culture, and after a | by point and show wherein he excels and ing its share of the work and responsi- 

t 
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two years to study agri 
thorough examination of all the prominent | wherein he fails. That horse is aroadster; y, and receiving its portion of the re- 


agricultural colleges of the different coun- | he is worth, according to present market | ward. 
had decided on the Michigan prices, about so much. His legs are sound While it isa source of great regret that 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. tries, they ; 

Agricultural College if he could be admit- | and all right but don’t you see the defect in | the “Salaries Bill” found a living to 

Ail correspondence for this department should | +44. 4 few young men without means his hips, the narrow chest and the great big | a Senate committee room, yet the ene 
d 


.C. : , Mich. 
be addressed to A. 0. Bird, Highland, Mle work their way through this college, and, awkward head? You keep working away | is not dead, but only held back for a season. 
OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF | not having farms to which they can return, at horses,first with the instructor and then The Farmers’ Clubs are here to stay and 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. are induced into other fields of labor. It is | alone, first with the score card and then | their work will not belaid down unfinished 
- : Union Bi also true that a few young men, and they | without it,until you are able to take in ata The harmonious relations existing be- 
eye ered Deniclis, Union i Menriette, | ofe quite few, realizing that four years of glance the general adaptability of a given | tween the Farmers’ Clubs and the Grange 
SeonETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells Rochester. hard study combined with manual labor, | horse and are competent to follow it up by | must never be severed. May the comin 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L.. H. Ives, Mason; | although directed along practical lines, | a close scrutiny of his anatomy and can tell | years but strengthen this newly-forme 
give a mental and physical training which about what a horse is worth and what heis|friendship between these two grand 


W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
¥. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, | prepare the recipient well for any profes- | good for. This will take you ten days, organizations. 


eed anications relating to the organization —~y or calling. aa ps Tagen a = wares bard from eight to ten every morn- 
the opportunities offered by the college ng. 
Tg be addressed to F. D. Wells, | pyopare for a life of usefulness in whatever Sieantime lectures are introduced when 
; . -ealling or profession — have chosen to | youare fitted for them telling you about 
enter. These are exceptional cases which | the history of the different breeds of horses ——— 
A TREAT TO OUR READERS. are in line with the experience of all other | and the purposes to which each is adapted. | [Paper by Mrs. J G. Adams, read before the Ox- 
— ees. . — ~ College _— wo — the — epreecenpe ee ford Farmers’ Club.] 
ering closely to the principles upon whic perhaps with a grade Shorthorn steer stand” 
It is with pleasure that we yield our) it was onatd. in elector to the young | ing beside a short-hipped, narrow-chested As I au: a Yankee, I shall be excusable if 
I prefix a few interrogatives. 


editorial space this week to the able eon- | men of the State a thorough training in scrub with aloin no wider than your hand 

triputors whose names appear below. | practical and scientific agriculture will | and a flank cut up like a race horse; your Why is it that such problems as, “‘re- 

Tr h kind! ted to con- certainly not be denied by anyone familiar | attention is called to the points you must duced taxation,” “equal taxation,” ‘re- 

ese men have kindly consen . with the work of the College. notice in buying a carload of steers to feed. | duced salaries,” “proportioned compensa- 

tribute articles which will add greatly to| In accepting the provisions of the land | This steer is better than that one not only | tion for official work,” “management of 

the interesting and intelligent discussion | grant act passed by Congress in °62, the | because be will make more meat per pound | our State institutions” and “requested 
d to add a department | of feed than the other but because he will appropriations,” are being investigated 


College tacitly agree 
of the Association question for July and of mechanic arts. This department was locate the additions to his weight on the | so much more thoroughly than ever before? 


August. These articles are but the begin- | opened in 1886 and is now in a flourishing | points where the butcher and the consumer It is because the farmers demand it. Why 
ning of a series which will be continued for | condition, being patronized by almost as will pay the most for them. have they not demanded it previously? 
several weeks in this department. We be- | Many students as is the agricultural course. I cannot go farther into the detail of this | Because they are only just awakening to 
k for th l id d attentive At the beginning of this school year the | line of teac ing. It is enough to say that their rights and privileges. What incen- 
speak for them all a wide and attentiv® | College was opened to women, and one of | before the end of the term, unless you are | tive has caused them to be thus moved 
reading, and congratulate our readers upon | the best dormitories set apart for their serv- extraordinarily dull,you will be well started The increased pressure of their burdens, 
the rare good fortane which has thus fallen | ice. ‘The women’s course of study is four | on the road to becoming & good practical | compelling them to unite and organize for 
to them years in length, and embraces, in part, | judge of live stock for use on the farm, and remonstrance and protection. 
e Z mathematics, English, modern languages, will be armed against imposition in buying What organizations haye been most in- 
eA es, the natural sciences, history, art, and | and selling stock for the rest of your life. fluential in bringing this about? The 
THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. two years of instruction on the piano free. At the beginning of the eleventh week of | Grange and the Farmers’ Clubs. 
In addition to these subjects it offers elec- the term the live stock work stops and the This brings us to our question for to-day 
SIDENT J. L. SNYDER tives in floriculture, fruit culture, vegetable  eeyege 4 examination of soils begins. “What are the chief elements of success in 
PRESIDENT J. L. 82 : gardening, dairying, millinery, poultry | Whatis the real difference between sand | our best local clubs? The same elements d 
The Michigan Agricultural College was | raising, etc. Already about fifty women | and clay? Examine the size of the particles | that brings success in any endeavor. tl 
opened for students just forty years ago. It have taken up this work and the prospects | and their relation to each other and to the The one great need of the world to-day, ir 
was founded as & college and not as a trade water in the soil. Which can hold the | is moresober, profitable thinking. People go n 
couraging. 


for a large attendance next year are en- me, ae wales oon S teerggeoeng ee ing. | 
most water rou which w water | abou eir business in a headlong wa 
school. It was to turn out educated men} Jt has been stated on good authority | travel the faster? Th geen D 


ese are some of the | never pausing.to think of results and possi- el 
with a practical and scientific knowledgeof | that the equipment of the College is sur- clomentary problems taken up, the solution | ble contingencies that will seriously affect al 
passed by only four other technical schools | to which le 














CHIEF ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN 
OUR BEST LOCAL CLUB MEETINGS. 











7 n who would he best ads directly to a clear under- | them later. 
nomena ve . tnt h sae “ " in the United States. However this may | standing of the reasons for the processes of A great mathematician once said, “If I p! 
at modern scienc cas very | be, it is certainly true that very few schools | tillage and culture. had but three minutes to work a problem m 
day work upon the farm. The College has | are so thoroughly equipped for good work.| Daring the winter term following, the | 0D which my life depended, I would spend 
remained true to this principle. The four | On av eighty-acre campus of almost ideal | hours devoted to student labor are occupied | two of those minutes in considering the h 
years of study and work centers in practical beauty stand some forty uildings, many of | by work in the blacksmith shop and car- best way to, perform it.” lo 
which are iarge brick structures, in which | penter shop, giving & training certainly In all pursuits we should have an ob- k 
agriculture. The botany, chemistry, | may be found ten well equipped labora- | necessary if not essential to the education jective point; a person who has no object T 
physics, entomology, horticulture, stock, | tories, recitation rooms, Gril! hall, museum, of the well-rounded farmer. in life is apt to run an unsuccessful career, ey 
poultry, and all other studies are taught in and library of 20,000 volumes. Of the many In the spring term you begin the regular and a person, or an organization, who aims 
h will be of th t steal scientific collections, two are worthy of | work on the farm, learning why as well as | at nothing, cannot reasonably expect to g 
such & way as e of the most practical | special mention, that of the collection of | how you treat seed oats to prevent the hit anything, neither can we look for suc- ir 
value to the student when he returns to the | 100,000specimens of insects in{the-entomolog- growth of smut, how and why you prepare | cess without effort. Effort is the first law i op 
farm. For the benefit of young men who | ical department and the collection of over | the ground and put in the seed of the spring of success. m 
can spare neither the time nor the money to 60,000 different species of plants and flowers | grains enerat. when, where and how to| Then, too, we must learn from experi- 
ay tile and in fact how to ence,and take advantage of the experiences 
week course during the winter in the fol- | sists of 676 acres, about 200 acres of which | do the farm work that relates to the grow- | of others. And how, or where, can we 
lowing subjects: Dairying, live stock hus- | are in forests and 50in orchards and gar- | ing of the crops. This same work is car- | better learn of each other than at our club 
bandry, fruit culture, oriculture and win- | dens. ried on as long as the weather will ermit | meetings? I believe in free inquiry. But 
ter vegetable growing. Nearly fifty young| . The College, while called a State institu- | in the tall term following. Then in the | We cannot practically prove all things. 
men pursued these courses during the past | tion, is supported mainly by the U.S. | winter comes six weeks’ work in the dairy, They are proven for us, and in @ measure 
winter and were very enthusiastic in their | government. The intereston the money de- | in the actual handling of milk, cream and | we accept unquestioningly thousands of 
work. The whole expense necessary to take | rived from the sale of lands donated by the | dairy apparatus, until the student is thor- | truths which we have never proven. The 
one of these courses is less than twenty-five | government,together with the grants made | oughly familiar with dairy operations by teacher has told the child time and again a 
dollars. Anyone over fifteen years of age is | by the government direct, amount to over ractical experience with just such tools as hundred and thirty-two facts called the 


at liberty to enter one of these courses on | $80,000 per annui- During last year the | he will use when he goes back home. Then multiplication table, and the child has be- 
ince without any pre- 


the payment of a fee of $2.50. No entrance | College received $10,000 from the State, and | follows work in the morning, noon and at Heved them ever 8 
examination as to scholarship is required. | for the present year and next year it will re- | night in the stables, feeding and caring for | tense of investigation. And it is not dis- 
Whether the student remains for four weeks | ceive $11,000 each. This means that the | stock, combined with lectures by Dr. creditable that it is so, for he has the 
or for four — he receives practical | farmer whose property is valued at $5,000 | Grange on bovine anatomy, hygiene, and highest of all proof that these statements 
knowledge and training which he can turn | pays about five cents a year to the College. | the treatment of such diseases as are liable | are true, as they have been acted upon 
to good account in his every day work upon here is no tuition to students residing in | to occur in herds and flocks and which can } Scores of years, and -have never brought 
the farm. If a parent desires to give his | the State; the room rent is about what it | be treated by the farmer himself. him into controversy or trouble. This 
son a practical education which will pre- | costs to heat the room, and board,on the} In the Junior and Senior years the time fs | kind of proof is experimental proof, and 
are him to take his father’s place upon the | club plan, is furnished atactual cost. Over | devoted to studies along some special line | this is the kind of proof by which we can 
arm and carry on the work according to | four hundred students have been enrolled | which the student may elect. It may be help each other. The race of mankind 
the most approved plans, he can secure for | during the year. They are ernest, well | stock feeding of some kind, when for scien- would perish did they cease to aid each 
bim such an education at the Agricultural | behaved young men and young women. | tific work the chemistry of cattle foods and | other. From the time that the mother 
College. Not a single student has been before the | of manures on the one hand is supplement- | binds up the little sore finger of the child, 
If a young man comes to the College for | President or Faculty for censure or disci- ed by the botany of forage plants on the | tillthe moment that some kind assistant. 
the purpose of receiving an education | pline during the term now drawing to a | other, while as a major a large part of the wipes the death-damp from the brow of the 
which will better fit him for his life work | close. The six literary societies and fra- | time is spent at the barns and stables in | dying, we cannot exist without help. It 
as a tarmer, neither he nor his friends will | ternity, the Young Men’s and Young | learning the fine points and developing the | does not necessarily follow that to help 
be disappointed. He will return to the | Women’s Christian Associations offer ad- | judgment in actual practice. Or it may be each other we must, or should, join associ- 
farm not only a skilled, progressive farmer, | vantages for & ——— social and religious | butter or cheese making, when the practi- | ations with salaried officers that are con- 
but a man of intelligence and culture able | training. For the young men and young | cal work in the dairy building is supple- tinuously demandihg dues and assessments. 
to appear on the platform with the best | women desiring an education which will | mented by a thorough course in bacteriology The good of these to us usually comes after 
educated men of other callings, and to fill | prepare for a life of service and usefulness | and dairy chemistry. Or it may be field | we have ceased to have need of them, or 
with credit any public position of honor | the Agricultural College certainly offers | crops when general farm management will | are able to recognize their benefits; and as 
and trust. Education does not necessarily | inducements which can be equaled by few | be the dominant feature supplemented by | often proves a curse as & blessing to those 
8. 


lead away from manual labor. Prob- | schools in this or any other country. the requisite sciences. In any event the | to whom it befalis 
ably not les in the figld is made the The help I would advocate is that which 


s than eighty per cent of the catia work at the barn or 
young men entering thi: college from the oe prominent factor and the sciences are in- | we all owe to common humanity. That 
farm return tothe farm again. Only about | HOW PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE IS troduced to give a clear understanding of | which comes from the free and cheerful 
etna.) COLLEGE, | tho methods adopted. sow pirector, | ghysieal aids, judlctous Sonal and on. 
; 0 . D. , Director. | physical aids, judicious counsel ap en- 
dissatisfaction with the college or with the = couragement, or a simple kind word. We 
character of the work but is similar to the [Clinton D. Smith, Professor of Practical Agricul- have ry right to expect this of each other, 
ro oor eat aaan & a when ture and Director of Experiment Station.] THE GOOD RESULTS ATTAINED. ond God demands it of us toward our 
en n rm or two és — ellow-men. 
while others are compelled by the force o ie oe yourself a young manenter-| (5 7, paniells, President State Association of | ‘Chere are now two hundred and fifty 
circumstances to drop out of school. While ing the College in the first year of the course. Farmers’ Clubs.] farmers’ clubs in this State, the one known 
but a little over fifty per cent have come | After a hearty breakfast at one of the The results of the first attempt of the | as the Deerfield club being the oldest. 
— ‘the farm,nearly O17 pot ceral Sees boarding clubs you fied your way to the | Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan, through their Ferny — — differ a ae 
Sturn to the farm or engage in some “4 chapel at quarter before eight in the morn. | State Association, to influence legislation poles naecgutsinn im, the official etebers 
suit relating to agriculture. Our graduates ing. The chapel exercises last till eight | in the interests of the great mass of the | of the State Association systematic leader- 
nave og eg year a ons agri- | o’clock. Just before closing, the President | people, has been very clearly and correctly ship, sympathy and co-operation. That 
ee ee eres oo Yee | menus ata wet emmert belong that | shown’ in a recent editorial im these | the State has boo See eetal tm entore- 
and investigate in other agricultural col- their first duty will be to report in the class | columns. ing eemiieniah. of our interests, and the 
leges and experiment stations. About | room of the Agricultural Laboratory, the While all that was sought for was not attention of our legislators, none will deny. 
eighty of a ae = “ny yan brick building nearest the barn,to Assistant secured, yet, when all of the circumstances Our work has moved slowly we admit, aod 
have bean given good positions Oy similar | Professor Mumford, who Is toive them ihe and conditions are carefully, considered, | Seem i abnes becn organized ifteon years 
While this is certainly a flattering testi- instruction in live stock during the fall | rejoicing. first enrolled we 
monia! to the practical and scientific char- | term. After handing your classification he work with the Legislature during Sh 
side— 


acter of the work done in our college it is at | card to the young professor yo _| the session just closed has given discipline 
¥2 yin or you are request-| 4.4 experience which will be of great —"*too 


the same time to be regretted that these 1 full 
bright men could not be retained inour own ed to listen carefully while he goes over the | benefit in future efforts, and the Legisla- staying at home—were 
State to aid in bettering the conditions ofour | points of a horse,naming each part in order | ture of ’99 will so learn. he effort to impart 
own agricultural classes. The demand for | and informin the class as to its relative It is of importance that wise counsels to their less fortunate 
teachers of agriculture and experiment | importance. he score card and its use fs | shall continue to prevail, and with that in- | brethren, c onsibility of 
station workers has become pretty well then explained. By this time it is nearly | creased unity w ich earnest co-operation | our club bh And when an 
supplied and we hope in the future to turn | nine o’clock and you are invited togotothe | for the attainment of a mutual good, | effort has been ma lent 
this class of men back to the communities barn. Here you examine horses one after | brings, the probabilities of the future are | among us- the audience 
from which they came. To-day a@ letter | another under careful tuition until your | most encouraging. that the stronger one 
was received from the Secretary of Agri- | eye and hand are trained and you arecom-| The arousing of “public sentiment” to | couraged. 
Wales, a British | petent to recognize at sight the relative | see and know of vicious customs and ofun-| There are clubs in our state h whew 
two hundr 


culture of New South 
colony, stating that this colony had de- ' merits of two individuals presented for your just laws, is alone a victory. membership enrollment {s over 


take a long course the College offers a six- | in the botanical building. The farm con- | dig ditches and 
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bey are obliged to “swarm.” How I 
een ight be said of our club that we 
too had been obliged to follow suit. Itis a 
terrible thing to be barren and unfruitful. 

It is tenacity of purpose,and stubbornness 
of perseverance that wins, whether in the 
official halls, —— field, the house, or in 

farmers’ club. 

tevashington lost more battles than he 
ever won, but he organized victory out of 
defeat and triumphed in the end. 

Lord Chatham said, ‘I trample on impos- 
sibilities.” 1t {s before such men that 
mountains dwindle into mole-hills and 
obstacles that seem unconquerable are not 
only triumphed over but converted into 
helps and instruments of success. 

Again, let me urge promptness—prompt 
to be present—and present yromptly. Can 
we not plan our work so as to spend one 
half day with brother farmers once a 
month conferring together upon the subjects 
of our every-day work, of our rights and 
privileges as citizens and tax bearers of 
the State in which we liye, knowing that 
there are two hundred and fifty just such 
gatherings convened at different points at 
the same time, for the same purpose and 
discussing the same subjects? Let us 
habituate ourselves to be more prompt at 
these gatherings. Surly tbey are not ex- 
pensive recreations, and a little indulgence 
in them will give needed rest and longevity 
to onr overworked bodies. 

It sometimes seems as if this American 
people were destined to break down in the 
very flush of their powers, from physical 
causes. On every side we see men and 
women giving out when they ought to be 
in the prime of strer7*t Of those who are 
going On with thei- «* .alarge proportion 
do so under the burcz. of physical weak- 
ness which grows heavier every year. 
Nervous troubles of every form are almost 
universal. We are forever working, but we 
do not recreate; our eating and sleeping is 
thrust in edgewise. They are as it were 
intrusions, and we dispatch them with the 
highest speed, and carry our cares and 
plans into our dreams. The human ma- 
chine was not made to run constantly; kept 
at it too long, it soon breaks down. 

The rising generation among us shows 
painfully the results of the fathers’ and 
mothers’ everwork. 

Let us look at the English people. They 
have their field sports, their hunting, their 
long summer vacations. Toeir universities 
keep term only about one-half the year. 

Toe people in Australia have one-half day 
every week to spend as they please. 

The life of Sir Henry Holland affords a 
good illustration. Here was a hard-work- 
ing man who reached the summit of his 
profession, and every year took two solid 
months for pleasure and travel. 

And what returns such men get for their 
investment in rest and recreation! What 
an amount of work they achieve. See 
Gladstone and D’Israeli. It is high time 
that each one should for himself heartily 


accept and work upon the principle that 
recreation is JUSt as Much Of a necessity to 


him as food or sleep. Throw aside your 
work and your cares at Jeast once a month, 
and meet with brother tillers of the soil. 
Give yourself up to untasking enjoyment 
and relaxation. 

As a briefsummary of the chief elements 
of success in our local club meetings let me 
repeat: Sober, profitable thought; have 
an objective point; make an effort; give 
your experience; extend mutual help; co- 
operation: tenacity of purpose and stub- 
born perseverance: promptness in attend- 
ance; @ much-needed recreation. And in 
conclusion iet me add this proverb: “It 
you wish success, make perseverance your 
besom friend, experience your wise coun- 
selor, caution your elder brother and hope 
your guardian genius.” 


<—or 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of the Liberty Farmers’ 
Club was entertained by Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Cary at their beaytiful home, ‘Maple 
Front,” on the 5th inst. The members and 
visitors present numb2red between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred and in- 
cluded members of the Columbia and Wood- 
stock clubs. 

Mrs. J. D Crispell furnished a paper on 
the topic for discussion ‘Life's Blessings,” 
Mrs, W. E. Kennedy, S. Davis, -M. Cole, 
Rev. J. H. Butler, Mrs. B. W. Hill, Mrs. H. 
D. Wetherby, R. D. M. Edwards, P. Lewis 
and B. Tuthiil taking part in the discus- 
sion. Both — and discussion dealt with 
the deeper t ings of life and was very in- 


a es 
e J. S. Flint furnished an able paper on 
The chief elements of success in our best 
local club meetings” He said: To say the 
least they are all asuccess and should be 
better attended. In every meeting sone 
valuable experiences are related,some care- 
ful conclusions drawn and some good res- 
olutions formed. Among the attractions 
of a place of meeting the following things 
mies beenumerated: The amount of good 
— work the host and hostess have render- 
ed the cause, tho state of cultivation and 
Productiveness combined with the orna- 
mental appearance to which the farm has 
a brought. On the presiding officer rests 
argely the responsibilities of entertain- 
pr tom, and tlie good order and dignity. All 
. ler officers should be members that are 
hterested deeply in the work and not afraid 
= work. The executive and program com- 
—— form a very essential element of 
: — in our best club meetings. The 
: ubjects discussed should be diversified, 
a *n at suitable times and not become 
Feuotonous; to vrhom to assign subjects for 
pacussion, and what to assign them. 
phe working members, regularly at the 
ps ngs, is one of the chief elements of 
Success, I believe it is the duty of members 


to go to every meeting, and the duty of 

many more to become members even if all 

they can do is to go, and sitand laugh. The 

farmers’ club has become a recognized in- 

po og and their influence is beginning to 
e felt. 

M.Cole—I would say that subjects of 
general good should be chosen for discus- 
sion, carefully planned, alsomethods. Ths 
program should be made out soon as pos- 
sible and every member have one and be 
prepared to speak; carry a pencil and paper 
in your pocket and jot down your thoughts. 

- Lewis—I don’t tike to hear anyone sa 
that because their home is not so stylis 
peopledo not cometo their house tothe 


club. 

Mrs. Smith—It is earnestness and en- 
thusiasm in the work that makes the meet- 
i; a@ success. 

res. Kennedy—Punctuality is a great 
thing, yet persons coming anywhere be- 
tween 10 and 2 o’clock is better than not 
coming at all. When we regard this day as 
an agricultural sabbath and set it apart as 
such we will be prompt. 

Mrs. H. D. Wetherby’s paper ‘‘Compan- 
fons’ was in rhyme, and compared some of 
the practices of the present with the good 
old times when tat was bliss,’’ and 
closed wi h this lullably for the future: 

Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Father’s watching at thy bed, 
Mother’s off electioneering 
With a halo round her head. 
Soft and easy ’ll be her cradle 
When she’s at the nation’s head, 
While with kitchen work I wrestle, 
Coarse and hard is father’s bed. 
Hush, my dear, thy food and raiment, 
House and home thy ma provides; 
She’s a stunner, baby darling; 
Gracefully her bike she rides. 
Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Father wants to go to bed; 
Mother won't be home till morning, 
Going to make a speech, she said. 
So we'll lay us down and slumber, 
Slumber sweet till morning breaks, 
Father then must be a humping, 
Mother wants hot griddle cakes. 

The subjects for discussion at the July 
meeting will be ‘“‘Which is most profitable 
for the farmer, making butter at home or 
carrying the milk to the factory?’ and the 
Association question, ‘‘The Agricultural 
College.”’ 

MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Club Reporter. 
NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Tae North Vernon Farm2rs’ Club met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Potter, on 
June 2d. Although being a busy season 
there was a good attendance. The literary 

rogram was well carried out. Miss Stella 

avenport read a paper entitled ‘‘Borrow- 
ing trouble.” Her remedy for this bad 
habit was to try to enjoy the present and 
not think that we can conquer trouble by 
meeting it half way. 

The club question, ‘‘How can we improve 
the roads under the present system?’’ was 
led by S. C. Patehel. He said the one great 
essential in making a good road was to 
know what a good road is. His ideal was 
a Straight, well drained and rounded up 
road graveled on the top; much depends on 
the selection of overseer. He would plow 
one year the roadside, keep cultivated next 
year and grade up, and the following year 
gravel. The subject was quite thoroughly 
discussed by quite a number of the mem- 
bers, it being the prevailing opinion that 
work should be done early in the season, 
and proper attention given to drainage. 

The question box brought out some time- 
ly questions. ‘‘The value of buckwheat as 
fertilizer,” was given to T. Coaling. He 
said he had never had any experience with 
buckwheat, but spoke highly of rye. Others 
thought that rye was worth but little. 
“The best potatoes for table use’ was 
given to Mrs. Philip Kline. She said she 
did not know; had been rather unfortunate 
in obtaining any she thought really good. 
She had tried the Freeman, but was disap- 

ointed with it. Peter Patchel spoke very 

ighly of the Freeman in regard to its 
table qualities. He believed that planting 
too late to get fully ripe was the prime 
cause of the failure to produce good, mealy, 
palatable potatoes. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Dallas, July 7. 

PETER PATCHEL, Ree, Sec. 
NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The North Shade farmers believe in 
progress. TheJune meeting was the best 
which had been held for some time. Long 
before the hour of opening, the large and 
commodious house of Mr. John T. Swigart 
was filled beyond seating capacity. The club 
_ called to order by President William 

ertz : 

The State question was discussed. H.T. 
Daniels said the chief element of success 
is earnestness, and that the man or woman 
who comes because they have nothing else 
to do will not be of very much benefit to 
the club; but he or she who comes because 
it is the proper thing to do will do good and 
receive much benefit. 

Mr. John Price said we should have strict 
observance of parliamentary rules. 

A well prepared paper was read by O. C. 
Trask. He thought if there was one class 
of people to be esteemed above another it 
should be the farmers. They are the men 
who produce the wealth of the nation. 
Their independence, enthusiasm and zeal 
should be envied by all. 

Mr. Daniels said that the farmers hold as 
high a place morally, intellectually and 
socially as they who are engaged in other 
occupations, and if there are some who do 
not think so, they need our sympathy. 

At the afternoon session M. S. Howell 
spoke briefly on the subject of ‘‘Sheep on 
the farm.” His sheep are bred for the 
market, but he advised breeding both for 
wool and market, fearing that the sheep 
market would soon be overstocked. 

H. T. Daniels gave an interesting talk on 
the Farmers’ Club movement. He believed 





farmers should organize because it is neces- 
sary to protect their interests. All other 


classes of people are organized, and if the 
farmers are not they are placed at a disad- 
vantage. They should protect themselves 
from a financial point of view. The objects 
of the club might be classed under four 
heads: moral, mental, social and financial 
benefit. He spoke at length on the differ- 
ent headings, and then gave a short history 
of the organization in this State. 

A practical P yy > was read on corn culti- 
vation by E. M. Norton. The first requisite 
of success is — He advocated plow- 
ing deep, rol ing the ground, tending it 
thoroughly,and drawing the corn and stalks 
before they became weather-beaten. 

Mr. Baker rows his corn one way and 
plants one grain in a place, thinking he can 
tend it better. 

Mr. J.Stonebrook thought it well to drag 
the ground just before the corn comes up. 

“General farming,’ whieh was assigned 
to J. Cusick, engaged the attention of all. 
Farmers, he said, do not take as much 
pride in growing crops as they did in years 
gone by. The ideal farmer should bea 
Christian, a church-going man,.a good 
citizen, avoid all strife and attend ——- 
to his business. They are doing too muc 
physical labor and not exercising their 
intellect enough. 

E. M. Norton will entertain the club the 
first Thursday in August. 

RAY CUSHMAN, Cor. Sec. 


SANDSTONE AND BLACKMAN FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

The May meeting of the club was held at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. A. B. Grant. 

Mrs. J. J. Daniels read a paper on “‘Cur- 
rent Events.” f 

“Good Citizenship” was the subject of an 
excellent talk by Miss Vinnie Avery. She 
said that people have a way of sitting down 
and groaping instead of working forreform; 
she cited instances where much had been 
done to purify political conditions by sim- 
ply going at it. The church has four times 
as Many votes as the saloon power claims 
to control; then why is not their power 
equally felt? This club should find some 
way to banish the evil places in these two 
towns. 

A spirited discussion followed Miss 
Avery’s remarks. ‘The private sale of cider 
by the gallon was condemned; the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, the lack of suitable 
places for travelers and others to wait, in- 
creases the business of the saloon. It was 
suggested that if the money which went to 
the saloons were to be given to the 
churches there would be no lack of reading 
rooms, etc. Saloons are open six days in 
the week; churches but one. 

Dr. Grant read a paper on ‘‘Farms and 
farming as viewed by other trades and pro- 
fessions.”” He described,in a manner which 
provoked laughter, the ambitions of city 
men to own a farm, and then of the subse- 
quent disiliusion of the would-be agricul- 
turalist. He mentioned the good points of 
domestic animals from the standpoint of 
such a man and discussed the way the 
farmer was considered by men of various 
callings. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
with Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Doney, on Satur- 
day, June 19th. The program will include 
“Current Events,’? by Miss Carrie East- 
man; ‘The chief element of success in our 
best local club meetings.’? Each member is 
expected to give at least one suggestion for 
increasing the usefulness of and interest in 
the club. Frank Maynard will lead in the 
discussion of this question. 

FLORENCE E. DANIELS, Cor. Sec. 


WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The White Lake Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Pepper 
on Saturday, June 5th, with a full attend- 
ance. After partaking of the usual club 
dinner, the Association question was taken 
up for discussion, being opened by Pres. 
Clark: ‘The chief elements of success in 
our local club meetings.” 

First, a full and regular attendance. 

Second, a program, well arranged, with 
good interesting subjects. Under this 
head also a well-selected program com- 
mittee. 

’ Third, for the members generally to be 
—- for, and take partin, the discus- 
sions. 

Fourth, a rousing good dinner is a good 
Instrumentin calling out a good attend- 
ance, 

Myron Voorheis: A regular attendance 
and personal interest in the welfare of the 
club is as necessary in club work as regu- 
larity in school attendance. 

E. P. Flower: One of the essentials is to 
feel a personal responsibility in the club 


work. 

Mrs. N. L. Clark: In union is strength, 
and our clubisso united and working so 
harmoniously that anything but success in 
their meetings is impossible. = all means 
avoid bringing any personal disputes or 
neighborhood quarrels into the club meet- 
ings. 

Mr. England: The farmers’ club has 
been successful in breaking up the monoto- 
ny of farm home life and gives us a rest 
and recreation we would receive in no 
other way. 

Mr. Cole: The club should be an educa- 
tor as well as an entertainer. 

The subject, ‘‘Economy in farm man- 
agement,’ was then taken up for discus- 
sion by Robert England. Among other 
things he said: Itis an appropriate ques- 
tion for our consideration at the present 
time, gs on our farms, under the surround- 
ing circumstances, it is essential that we 
ractice economy in all its departments. 
e should discriminate between true 
economy and closeness, or in other words, 
not be penny wise and pound foolish. We 
should anee"y our tables with all the good 
wholesome things the farm affords, t is 
economy to keep the farm buildings well 
painted and in repair; also the fences in 
good order, for if neglected the final ex- 





pense will be greater. Itis false economy 


to half seed our land with clover or other 
seeds in order to save half the price of seed. 
It is economy to buy the best tools in the 
market so far as they are really needed, 
and then take care of them and not let 
them rot in the fence corner. 

Mr. Flower: Economize time, econo- 
mize strength. Study your work so as to 
accomplish the most with the least possi- 
bie outlay of strength. Economize in rais- 
ing stock by so feeding’ them as to keep 
them growing all the time. Pay as we go, 
as far as possible, and not run a store bill, 
as by so doing we are apt to buy much that 
we could do without. Try and raise such 
products that we will have something to 
sell at all seasons of the year. 

N.L. Clark: It would be economy to 
turn a cold shoulder on about nine-tenths 
of all “he agents that call on us. 

Mr. Voorheis: Itis economy to put in 
the crops and harvest them at tue proper 
seasons 

The club then voted to hold a picnic on 
the 3d of July at the White Lake picnic 
grounds. 

J., Cor. Sec’y. 


HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The June meeting of the Holly Center 
Farmers’ Club was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Handy Austin. We are glad 
to report a very large attendance, some- 
what above the average, which, consider- 
ing the fact that farmers are in the midst 
of the busy season shows how well the in- 
terest in the club is being kept up. 

The opening exercises were followed by a 
very pleasant program. President Mitchell 
read an interesting paper on a ‘Purpose in 
life.’ Hesaid that everyone should have 
a definite purpose and object in life as an 
inspiration to call forth tneir best efforts. 
That success did not come to those who 
waited for some great thiog to do, but to 
those who are zealous in the performance 
of little things, the every-day duties of life. 
That the secret of success was not in the 
possassion of great talents but in the 
earnest and proper use of the talents that 
belong to us. That the most effective 
genius is the genius of hard work. 

About twenty questions of practical in- 
terest and value were drawn from the 
question box. Asit would take too much 
space to give all the answers, we will give 
only a few practical answers given to some 
of the questions discussed by the ladies, 
as we deem them of value to all who are 
interested in raising poultry, house plants 
and flowers. 

Mrs. Gaylord said that, the best way to 
get rid of red spiders on rose bushes is to 
drown them by immersing the plant in 
water. 

Mrs. Downey said that tansey mixed with 
the straw in the hen’s nest is @ sure pre- 
ventive for lice. 

Mrs. D. Mitchell who has been very 
successful in poultry raising said that 
dandelions mixed with their feed were very 
beneficial. 

The July meeting will be held at the 
residence of R. K. Divine, Thursday, July 
Ist., when Gov. Pingree’s special message 
on railroad taxation will be the subject for 
discussion. The discussion will be opened 
by President Mitchell. As the question is 
one of general interest a large attendance 
is looked for. COR. SEC’Y, 


SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Seville and Sumner Farmers’ Club 
met at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Wood, of Arcada, Thursday, June 3d. 

Owing to the backwardness of:the sea- 
son many had not got their planting done, 
consequently the attendance was light, 
Called to order by President W. C. 
Pugsley. After the usual routine work 
adjournment was taken for dinner, after 
which the corresponding secretary was 
called on to report on the work of printing 
the constitution and by-laws which had 
previously been left with him. The work 
was reported done, and after being in- 
spected was approved by the club. 

The corresponding secretary then read 
a selection from the Forum of August 1396, 
‘‘Altruism in economics” by W. H. Mallock. 
The reading was listened to with close 
attention and was followed by some dis- 
cussion, but as theclub was expecting other 
papers from members, along the same line, 
at a future meeting, it was thought thata 
more full and thorough discussion would 
more properly follow these papers. 

The Association question for June was 
then taken up, and the following points 
brought out: Ist. That each individual 
member should feel his individual re- 
sponsibility for the success of the club. 
2d. That each member should carry a 
pocket memorandum and note thoughts 
and ideas, as they occur during the interval 
between meetings, that would be of general 
interest to the club. 3d. That each farmer 
should keep a debit and credit account 
with each crop grown on the farm, and 
make these accounts a fund of practical 
information that the club may draw from. 
It was decided to hold a picnic meeting 
July 3d., at Eiwell, or some other place, as 
the committee was left to determine. A 
general invitation was extended to farm- 
ers in the vicinity to attend and bring their 
baskets filled for an old-fashioned basket 
picnic. 

Question box. 1st. What is the best 
method of raising and feeding young tur- 
keys? Answer, keep them from running in 
wet grass while very young. Feed cooked 
rice and curdled milk. 2d. What is the 
best method of curing clover for hay? Cut 
when heads begin to turn, and when thor- 
oughly wilted put in cocks and allow it to 
sweat out before being put in barn. 3d. 
Can corn be dragged with profit after com- 
ing up? No, but a good practice is to drag 
just asitiscomingup. 4th. Is it right to 
give children money to spend? No, except 
to buy necessaries, in order to educate 
them in the value andoproper use of 





money. LJ COR SEC’y. 
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AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 

The advanced state of agriculture in the 
north, as compared with other regions of 
France, is next to wholly due to the sugar 
beet industry and the utilization of the 
ensilaged pulp for the fattening of cattle and 
sheep. Immense quantities of store stock 
and sheep are sent to the beet regions at 
the commencement of the sugar-making 


season to be fattened on the pulp, with 
cake, hay, etc. There is plenty of manure 
thus secured for the soil. Professor 
Sanson from a series of experiments con- 
cludes that well-siloed pulp is more nutri- 
tive and cheaper, as a feed, than mangels. 
The pulp is also good, if kept fresh, for 
feeding milch cows. 

Mangels, being the main root crop in 
France, eaturally attract more attention 
Tospecting their yield and nutritive vaiue. 
M. Larola instituted a series of experiments 
to determine the utile value of cultivating 
large or small roots, in other words, at wide 
or narrow distances. The small roots are 
dense and rich in nutritive principles, 
while the voluminous bulb is aquems, rich 
in nitrate of potash and so scours stock. 
The yellow oval beet was cultivated, a va- 
riety much raised for the distillery, be- 
cause, though not a sugar beet proper, it is 
rich in sugar, and on an average gives 20 
tons of roots per acre. The three lots were 
sown at distances respectively, of 27x26; 20 
x12; 23x20 inches. Sown on the 22d. of 
April, 1896, the crop was lifted on Oct. 10th. 
following. The average weight of the 
roots was, 8, 2144 and 534 lbs. The analysis 
of the roots was at once made. The close- 
grown roots showed 60 per cent higher 
richness in nutritive elements, and three 
times less nitrate of potash than the 
voluminous bulbs. On the other hand, the 
small roots proved to be more exacting in 
soil food. 

Great breadths of sugar beet and industri- 
al potatoes will be cultivated this — 
They are both safe crops. so far as culture 
is concerned, if carefully looked after. The 
distillation of tubers proved very money 
making last year despite the unripening 
season. The wheat crop will be short, be- 
cause the weather prevented winter and 
also spring sowings. The former looks most 
promising. Early fodder crops are well ad- 
vanced. The lambing season is on the 
whole satisfactery, though the weather be 
damp and continuously chilly;the ground is 
he so unfavorable, but there is plenty of 

eep for the ewes. On the whole the agri- 
cultura] outlook is not at all gloomy; there 
is always room, however, for grumbling. 

The French government is doing its best 
by increased bounties to encourage the 
growth of flax and hemp. It has even re- 
duced the area in the case of flax,for which 
the bounty can be claimed, as low as 32 in- 
stead of, as hitherto, the minimum of 40 
perches. Neither textile crop will likely be 
much cultivated. The departmental agri- 
cultural professors teach that flax is not 
an exhausting crop. That is not the ques- 
tion, but that it cannot compete with 
Russia and perhaps Belgium in its poling. 

More serious is the question of the cul- 
ture of tobacco. The quantity annually 
raised in France varies from 19,000 to 25,000 
tons, while 22,000 tons are imported, chic fly 
from Cuba and Kentucky, for mixtures. 
Only certain regions of France will be al- 
lowed to raise tobacco, and only a certain 
number of farmers in these regiors will be 
authorized to cultivate. ‘Then the excise 
supervision is very severe. Home-grown 
“‘weed’’ fetches 80 francs the double hun- 
dred weight. The tax to grow tobacco is 
heavy in France, while in Algeria no tax at 
all is levied. Only one season in three is 
counted upon in the culture of tobacco,and, 
all expenses paid, the net profit is about 
£4 ($20) per acre. 

Professor Lenges Ville has just died at 
the advanced age of 73. He was a self-made 
agricultural chemist and vegetable physi- 
ologist, and in his day did good work. He 
held to the mineral theory of plant food. 
Acrop he laid down consists of a fixed 
number of mineral elements that it carries 
off; restore exactly what is removed, to the 
soil, and the equilibrium of the land’s fer- 
tility will be sustained. Unfortunately he 
overlooked the role the soil itself plays in 
the nutrition of plants. He illustrated on 
his experimental farm outside Paris, the 
success of his mineral theories. He made 
known in 1848 the fact that leguminous 
plants have the property of utilizing direct 
atmospheric nitrogen. 
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